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Ws * urwledge, in general *. 483 


L L thowidige i is either that 
of particular facts, or that 


of general rules. 
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of facts is prior 
to that of rules; and is the firſt, re- 
quiſite 3 in the practice of arts, and 
in the conduct of affairs. $27 
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2 MORAL Intr. 


A general rule is the expreſſion 
of what is common, or is required 
to be common, in a number of par- 
ticular caſes. | 

General rules are the reſult of ob- 
ſervation, or will; and conſequent- 
ly are derived from mind. | 

Practice, or conduct of any ſort, 
though regulated by general rules, 
has a continual reference to parti- 
culars. 5 8 

In ſpeculation, we endeavour to 
eſtabliſh general rules. 

In practice, we ſtudy particular 
caſes, or apply general rules to re- 
gulate our conduct. 


SON 
O Science. 
Collection of facts, in de- 


ſeription or narration, conſti- 
tutes hiſtory . 


General 


l 


Set. 2. PHILOSOPHY. 3 


General rules, and their applica- 
tions, to regulate or to explain par- 


ticulars, conſtitute ſcience. 


Any general rule, expreſſing what 
is fact, or what is right, is termed a 
law of nature. - 


A general rule, when applied to 


explain or regulate particulars, 1s 
termed a principle; and explanations 
or injunctions from principle, are 
termed theory, or item. The parti- 


culars to be explained are termed 


phenomena. 
Method in ſcience is of two kinds; z 


analytic, and ſynthetic. 


Analytic method, is that by which 


we proceed from obſervation of 


fact, or right, in particular caſes, to 
eſtabliſh general rules. 
Synthetic method, is that by 
which we proceed from general 
rules to their particular applica- 
tions. 
The firſt is che method of inveſti- 
gation. 
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4 Mo Intr. 


The ſecond of cammunication, 
or of the enlargement of ſcience. 

Argument is of two kinds: 

A priore, and a Poſeerore. 

By an argument @ priore, the fact 
is proved from the law. | 

By an argument a pgſteriore, che 
Jaw 3 1s proved from the fact. 


| . W 
15 . the With of Nature. | 


HE laws of nature are either 

phyſical, or moral. 
A phyſical law is any general ex- 
preſſion of a natural operation, as 
exemplified in a number of parti- 
cular caſes. 

In every operation, men are by 
nature diſpoſed to apprehend an o- 
perating power or cauſe. ATT 

| Cauſes are of two kinds: 


Efficient, and final. 


Sect. 3, PHILOSOPHY. 5 


Ihe efficient cauſe, is the energy 
or power producing an effect. 


The final cauſe, is the end or 


purpoſe for which an effect is b 
duced. 

In ſuppoſing final cauſes, we ap- 
poſe the exiſtence of mind. 

Phyſical ſcience, is the i 
ledge and application of phyſical 
laws, or of efficient cauſes, to ex- 
plain and account for appearances. 

A moral law, is any general ex- 
preſſion of what is good; and there- 
fore fit to determine the choice of 

intelligent beings. 

A phyſical law exiſts ſo far only. 

5 as it is the fact. 

| A moral law exiſts in being obli- 
W» gatory. | 
mo ſubject from which phyſical 
laws are collected, may be claſſed 
under four principal heads: 


* 


Mechamiſm, vegetation, animal ; 


life, and intelligence. 
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It has not hitherto been made ap- 
pear, although ſometimes attempt 
ed, that theſe operations can be 
comprehended under the ſame enn 
ſical laws. 5 
The Phenomena of-* 'vegpratibn 
are not comprehended under any. 
known law of mechamiſm, much 
leſs thofe of animal life or intelli- 
gence. 
The fubjects of a Abs ind, 
any matters of choice, together 
with the nature and actions of free 
and voluntary agents. 

The immediate uſe. of phyſical 
laws, is theory. 
IT he immediate uſes of ! law, 
are choice, practice, and conduct. 
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"Heory confiſts in een 
particular operations to the 


N or general laws, under 
which they are comprehended; 9 = 
in referring particular effects to thi ** 
cauſes from which they proceed. prone 


Io inveſtigate or to point out any 
general rule or law of nature, in 
which any particular fact is com- 
prehended, is to account for that 


Thus Sir Ifaac Newton accounted 


for the planetary revolutions, by 
ſhowing that they were compre- 


hended in the laws of motion and 


f » 


gravitation. 


To pretend to AP ties 


na, by ſhowing that they may be 


comprehended in a . or 
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keypothefis: or by 3 to . 
metaphorically, the language pro- 
per to any other ſubject, is illuſory 
in ſcience. 
Thus the vortex of Deſcartes, be- 
ing a mere ſuppoſition, could not 
explain the planetary motions: and 
the terms, idea, image, or picture, 
of things, being terms merely me- 
taphorical, cannot explain human 
e or thought. 
All phenomena, though not com- 
prehended under any known law, 
are proper materials of natural hi- 
ſtory. | 
All facts that cannot be explain- 
ed by any rule previouſly known, 
or better known than the * 
themſelves, may be termed ultimate 
Hatt. 
It is evident, chat all theory muſt 
reſt on ultimate facts. LS 
. To require proof a priore for e- 
very fact, were to ſuppole, that hu- 
man knowledge requires an infinite 
ſeries 


ſeries of facts and explanations; 
which is impoſſible. 
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Cruſes that have retarded the preg 
Y SCIENCE. 


HE 3 avocations of 
human life. 
The love of 17 ſtem, nal impa- 
tience of delay, 1 in the N of par- 
ticulars. 

Emulation of ſpeculative men, 
and deſire to ſupplant each other a as 
founders of ſects. 

Prejudice, national or perſonal. 

The difficulty of penetrating ap- 
pearances, to diſcover what. N 
tions are like, what different. 

Affectation of acuteneſs or no- 
velty 3 in conteſting the evidence of. 


ultimate facts. er 
for ul- 
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tihate facts. 
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Maxims of Reaſon, to be fallowed i in 
ſpeculation, as well as m common 
TT es 


Hat nothing be aligned as 
a law of nature, until it be 
known as a fact in nature: - 
That facts uniform as far as our 
knowledge of the ſubject extends, 
be deemed univerſal laws of nature 
reſpecting ſuch ſubject. 

That partial laws be not extended 
beyond the conditions and limita- 
tions under which they are known 
to take place. 

That like phenomena be referred 
to the ſame laws. x 

That no proof or explanation be 
required of ultimate facts. 
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" Set. 7. PHILOSOPHY. 11 


SECT. VI. 
Of Moral Philoſophy. 


Oral philoſophy is the know- 
ledge of what ought to be, or 
the en of rules that ought 


to determine the choice of volunta- | 


ry agents. 
Before we can aſcertain rules of 


morality fitted to any particular na- 
ture, the fact relating to that nature 
ſhould be known. 

Before we can aſcertain rules of 
morality for mankind, the hiſtory 


of man's nature, his diſpoſitions, 


his ſpecific enjoyments and ſuffer- 

ings, his condition and future pro- 

ſpecs, ſhould be known. 
Pneumatics, or the phyſical hiſto- 


ry of mind, is the foundation of 


moral philoſophy. 
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8 E C T. VII. 
X 8 Of Pneumatics, _ 


cartudics treat phyſically 10 | 
A mind or ſpirit. 
| This ſcience confiſts of ene parts. 
The firſt treats of man; the ſe- 
G0. „„ a 
That Part which treats k man, 
may contain the hiſtory of man's 
nature, and an explanation or theo- 
ry of the principal * of 
human life. ap 
That which treats of God, con- 
tains the proofs -of his exiſtence, 
attributes, and government. | 
The kiſtory of man contains ei- 
ther ſuch facts as occur on a gene- 
ral view of the ſpecies, or ſuch as 
occur to the individual, in recol- 
lecting what paſſes in his own 
mind. | 
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Sect. 8. PHILOSDPHY, 13 
The firſt may be termed, the hi- 


fory of” the ſpecies ; the ſecond, that 
ki the individual. 
- In the theory of human nature 


are ſolved queſtions relating to the 


characters of men, to the nature 


and future W of the human 


ſoul, 
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INSTITUTES 


Q- F 
 MoraL PHILOSOPEx. 


e 
The natural hiſtory of * *. 


„„ 
Hiſtory of the Species. 


„ 


General arrangement. 


\HE hiſtory of the human 
ſpecies contains the follow- 
ing articles. 

1, The form and aſpect of man. 


— See Buffon's Natural Hiſtory. 
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"2, His re dence, -and Hianner of 
ſubſiſtence. 
3. The varieties of his race. 
4. The period of his life. 
5. His diſpofition to ſociety. 
6. Population, or the generations 
and numbers of mankind, - 
. Varicties of choice and owe 


8. Arts and commerce. 

9. Diſparities of rank and eſtima- 
tion. | LEY 

IO. Political . 

11. Language and literature. 


E 1t 
Of the form and aſpee? if Man. 


HE human 8 erect, fur- 

niſhed with articulations and 

muſcles, fitted to retain this po- 

ſture, and to move in it with caſe 
and ſafety. 1 

The hand and the arm of man, 

* 18 


ne. * 


Ch. I. PHILOSOPHY. "= 


is an inſtrument and a weapon, not 
a prop or ſupport to his body. 

His form and poſture are well 
fitted to obſervation, to the uſe of 
reaſon, and to the practice of arts. 

His aſpect is expreſſive of his 

thoughts, ſentiments, and inten- 
tions. It is calm or agitated; mild 
or fierce ; languid or ardent; doubt- 
ful or . timid or ra 

His natural Co conſiſt of 
actions, geſtures, ſmiles, frowns, 
tears, looks, together with changes 
of colour; and exhibit, on the 
whole, a variety, and a grace, which 
either do not take place, or are not 
obſerved, in other animals. 

He is naked and unarmed ; but 
by his invention l to ſupply 
theſe defects. t nein 

The final nt appears to be that 
his talent for invention ſhould be 
employed. 
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— 


NEON HI. 


Man's reſidence, and manner r of ſub- 
 hheence. 


Ther animals have their ran- 
ges on the. earth, beyond 
which they do not willingly ſtray, 
or beyond which they are not qua- 
lified to ſubſiſt. | 
Some ſubſiſt only in the hot cli- 
mates, others in the cold or the 
temperate; but man reſides equally 
in every climate, and can ſubſiſt on 
great varieties of food, both animal 
and vegetable. 
He either accommodates himſelf 
to the inconveniencies of his fitua- 
tion, or learns to ſurmount them. 


s E CT. 
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Vari eties of the Human race. 


Nder the general form and a- 
ſpect of mankind, there are 
cane varieties of the race. 

Men being diſperſed over the face 
of the earth, receive the influences 
of climate, ſituation, and ſoil. 

The animal and rational tempe- 
rament, is comparatively phlegmatic 
and dull in cold climates; is more 

ardent and quick in warm climates; 
but has always polleſted a diſtin- 
guiſhed fuperiority in The tempe- 
FARE -- 

Apart from thefe diftinAions, the 
directe of race are marked by a 

difference of ſtature, features, and 

complexion. i 

Mankind may be referred to ſix 
different races. 
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The European, the Samoeide, the 
Tartar, the ee the Negro, and 
the American * be . 


BEET. Y. 
Period Ll human / e. 


Very ſpecies of animal 3 18 pre- 
e by ſucceſſion. 

The death of one generation is as 
much a part in the order of nature, 
as the birth and ſucceſſion of an- 
other. 

In the human ſpecies, according 
to ſome obſervations, half the num- 
bers that are born die before the 
ſeventeenth, the ſeventh, or even 
the third year of their age is expi- 
red. 5 3 5 
Long life 7, in all chmates, con- 


 * Buffon of the varieties of the human race: 
+ Buffon's Natural hiſtory. | Halley's Tables. 
Lowthorp's Abridgement of the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions, vol. 3. p. 669. 
ſiſts 


= 


fiſts of » ſeventy and a hun- 
dred . 

It appears from the annual: repi- 
giſter of deaths where the num- 
bers of people are known, That a- 
bout one in thirty dies each year: 

That of twenty-ſeven or lag a 
eight, one is born: 

That about a fourth of che whols 
number are males between eigh= 
teen and a able to NP 
arms, | 


Sr. 


'D Ypofttion of man to feciety a 


Nimals have been diſtinguiſhed 
1 into two claſſes ; the nne 
and the ſocial. 


Animals of prey, for the moſt 


pats are ſolitary. 


Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Sockety, 
part 1. ſect. 3. 
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Other animals are, for the moſt 
part, aſſociating. 

The aſſociating may be Gunter 
ee into two kinds: 

1. Thoſe which aſſemble in flocks 


or herds, merely for company or 


ſafety: 


2. Thoſe who unite their labours 
for ſome common purpoſe, and diſ- 
tribute the burdens of the commu- 
nity according to ſome rule of in- 
ſtinct or of reaſon. 

The latter are aſſociating * po- 
litical. Man, though an animal of 
prey, and from neceſſity or ſport 
addicted to hunting or war, is ne- 
vertheleſs, in the higheſt degree, 
aſſociating and political. 
Societies may be referred to Gur 
general claſſes : families, compa- 
nies, nations, and empires. 

Families are united by affection; 


companies by the deſire of ſociety; 


nations by the deſire of ſecurity ; ; 


Men, 


Ch. I. 


Men, by their confederacy, as 
well as by their artifice, are enabled 
to ſubdue every other ſpecies of ani- 
mal, to ſubſiſt by their ſpoil, and 
to employ the ſtrength of other a- 


PHILOSOPHY. 23 


nimals, — fuperior to their 


own. 


Separate ſocieties are, for the moſt 


part, rivals or enemies. 


SEC. T. MI. 
8 Of Population F. 


EN exiſt in greater numbers 

than any other ſpecies of the 
larger animals. _ 

In ſome caſes they are found to 


* . on the m of Civil N 


4 Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil TIEN 
part 3. ſect. 4. Wallace's Numbers of man- 
kind. Hume's Populouſneſs of ancient nations. 


increaſe, 
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increaſe, in others to ne in 
cheir numbers. 18 4735 i 

The quick or flow PREY GY a- 
min in general, depend on the 
laws of propagation, on the ſecuri- 
ty, and the means of dee 
they enjoy. 

The | firſt relate to the age at 
which the parent becomes, prolific; 
to the time that elapſes in pregnan- 
cy; to the frequency of breeding; 
to the numbers of each brood ; and 
to the period during which che * 
rent continues prohfic. =» 

The laws of propagation deter- 
mine the numbers that may ſpring 
from any ſingle pair, and the num- 
bers of generations that W ſubſiſt 
together. | 

Theſe laws, in every. ſpecies of a- 
nimals, are, in favourable circum- 
* ſufficient to its increaſe. 

Men, in every ſecure fituation, 
people up to their reſources ; and 
the aid of government is required, 

not 


A 


hd 
\ 
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not to improve on the laws of pro- 


pagation, but to beſtow ſecurity 
and plenty. 

Animals of prey have moſt dif- 
ficulty in procuring their food. 

Animals which are made a prey 
are leaſt ſecure. 

Ihe ſecurity and n of 
men, are moſt impaired by their 
own mutual hoſtilities and oppreſ- 
The laws of propagation, as well 
as the means of ſubſiſtence, are ' 


ſuppoſed moit favourable to popu- 


lation in the warmer chmates. To 
this it is imputed that nations in 
thoſe climates are populous, even 
under great defects of government. 


* 2 5 1 
% * 5 0 22 gx | 1 — 1 + $1 8 
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„5 v 
"Varitties "W choice and pur. 


E. N 8 hy like the nd 
animals, a fixed and deter- 
minate reg of ö N e 

8 are Pi 8 Fong the 
| enen of their manners and 
cuſtoms, mutual objects of e 
and ene me dene . aver- 
e e . ee Woe? | 

Even of; two men placed in * 


1 or like circumſtances, one ac- 
quieſces, or is e ee a W 720 
1 complains. 24308 
RS. - Aitker in 8 to PR 


means, Which they employ for the 
e 8 86 s or of ſimi- 


lar ends. 
SECT. 


* 


13 
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* 


4 


Als and Commerce * 


E N are eliployed: chiefly in 
. procuring the means of ſafe- 
ty, ſabliſtencs; EK and 

Ornament. a 

They practiſe a vatidty of arts, 
or inventions, for theſe purpoſes; 
and are more or leſs ſucceſsful in 
proportion as they have multiplied, 
divided, and completed their arts. 

They appropriate the fruits of 
their {kill and induſtry, and e 
vour to accumulate wealth. 

The arts which they practiſe for 
ſafety, are, the inventions of arms, 
me of retreat, and defence. 

The earlieſt weapons appear to 


570 been, the club, the ſling, and 


* Harris on Coins. 


2 the 


— 


as 8 : to. TEPY ſucceeded, in 
proceſs of time, the ſpear and the 
- ſword,, Joined to the werder or 
ſhield ; I ob 75 

Fi irerarms, Ae, and then 
muſketry. . 1 

Ihe. deſire $A retreats. 85 5 Sem 
riſe to the axt of fortification. + 

The art o war, in every age, 
muſt be accommodated. to the ſpe- 
cies of arms, engines, 54 mefhodz 
of fontification, in ule... . - 
Ihe axts which men practi for | 
ſubſiſtence, are, fiſhing, hunting, 
ada dlagri culture. 

Nations that know, leaſt. 'of- the 
means of ſubſiſtence, have recourſe 
to hunting and fiſhing; or rely on 
the ſpontanecus nk, of the field 
in herbs or fnuit. 

In the reſult. 5 1 arts, che 
hunting-ground, the lake, the river, 
or the bay, may be appropriated 


to the e ; but the game is 
1 ſeldom 


"4a 9 % & | ama] 


dual. 

Nations that have ee! the 
method, and the advantage, of 
breeding herds, ' betake themſelves 
to paſturage. | 

They at firſt, generally, migrate, 
or wander, with their herds. 

The individual acquires an im- 
mediate property in e but not 
in land. 

Nations that are lee with 


the uſe of herbs, fruits, and grain, 


which do not grow ſpontaneouſly, 
or do not grow in ſufficient quan- 
tities, betake ee to 1 . 0 
| 


degree, may ptecede property, as it 
did among the ancient Germans *, 


and OE the nations f North 


. + 4 Fs 3 5 *. — ics 3 RY 4 T i 4 
; ; E „ 
*- 1 23 1 — [3 , © 2. | 
| . -6ts 4 


. * 1 2 1 
1 5 * . 
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Txt vide e ub. 4. cap. 1. and lib. [6 
cap, 22. 8 Hiſtory of Canada. ty 


C 3 Agri- 
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ſeldom appropriated to the indivi- : 


ours of M toit certain 
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Agriculture, where the object is 
the temporary produce of land, is 
compatible with migration: : lere 
the object is the improvement of 
ſoil, and perpetual fertility, agri- 
culture requires were Fred _ n 
property of land. . 
As the property 1 n excites 
to invention in agriculture, it Iike- 
| wiſe excites to invention in other 
arts. 
They who have no Und; dike 
| e to manufacture, that 
they may have ee to * 
the produce of lanck. | 
By manufacture, men are. | His 
niſhed with the means of accom- 
modation and ornament. 
The means of eee 
are, claaths, | kouſes, ee i 
utenſils, equipage. 8 irt 
Men, in p08 ages, are un- 
equally furniſhed with theſe arti- 
cles; they even ſubſiſt witliout 
them; ; but, in the ruder climates, 


r 


12 


nn 
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mihiſh the Kates of che 50 
or prevent their increaſe. | 

The means of Mrs parte are e fuch 
lines as pleaſe the fancy, without 
oY neceſſary or uſeful. 

Men, in all ages, eee Us. 
coration; they combine ornament 
with the means of ſubſiſtenee and 
accommodation: but they may ſub- 
fiſt, and enjoy every eee 
ee e to ornament. 

Ornaments are principally mac | 


of rare materials; en en 


Metals Gr... „ 5drrb 1, 
Riches cenſiſt Am By as 


of things that conduce to ſafety, 


ftibfiſtence, W 5 "Ang 
ornament. . 


Riches are this reſale) of arts ach 
1 


der iagenazey men exerc in 


he practice of arts, their fucceſs 
will depend on a proper diſtribu- 
tion of their * and on 
| their 


Fg 
$ 


5 r oo << AB nr ne 4 > = _—_— a 8 * ar hho 
__— ; — 4 os acts, = N - — * — — ä - 
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PDA making a ſeparate bufinefb of 
each. 


In making 18 bation; Fe. 


parties truſt, that they may be able 


to exchange what they have to men 


for what they want. 

The progreſs of arts, as 8 as 
* caſual diſtribution of commodi- 
ties, depending on ſituation, cli- 


mate, and ſoil, render commerce 


expedient, or even neceſlary, 
Commerce, in the ſimpleſt form, 
conſiſts of barter, without any 
ſtandard of valuation, or medium 
of exchange : each party gives what 


he has to ſpare of one b for 


what he wants of another. 1 
To extend trade, ones, com- 


munication, and che interpoſition of 


merchants, are required. 
The firſt money, or medium of 


exchange, was generally ſome ſtaple 
e as corn, . cattle, . cc. = 


+ Theſe, were things of uncertain 
e 


tur into 62 ſhillings, : 


did 
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value, of inconvenii 


ient bulk, pe- 
riſhing or expenfive in the keeping, 
and not eaſily divided, without ma- 


E a change of value. 


To avoid theſe ſeveral eee 
encies, the precious metals have 
been admitted in every trading na- 
tion as the medium of THE: | - 

They are, for the great 
age r au et in . form. of 


or en . 


The 5 gun . 


weight or quantity of the precious 


metals, was eee as the rand- 
* of: valuation. 

The coin of all nations e 
angvas conſiderable changes, both 


in reſpect to fineneſs and weight. 


The preſent ſtandard for ſilver in 


England, is 11 02. 2 do. e to 


18 dw. allay. we 10. 
For gold, 22 carats fine, wo + 2 ca- 


rats allay. 


The col of ſtandard ster is 
That 


That 5 — guineas. 
The pound of ſilver was 1 | 
ly cut into 20 ſhillings: hence 20 
| ſhillings are ſtill the conn oO 
in money. | 
In the reign wy e VI. the 
ſtandard of filver was greatly de- 
baſed, and the coin greatly dimi- 
niſhed : The ſtandard conſiſted of 
three parts of fine to nine of allay; 
and the pound of this debaſed me- 
ink was cut into 72 ſhillings. _ 
The ſtandard and weight of the 
coin have, ſince the reign of os | 
beth, remained the ſame. 
Operations on the coin burn 
1 by perplexing tranſactions, 
and by alarming the iderfltr of 
debtors and creditors. 
Ik, in debaſing coin, the 0 
of the creditor is not t guainded, Ye 
mult be defrauded. þ | 
In raiſing the aches of the coin, 
the debtor would be defrauded. 
EEE. 
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Moſt operations on coin have been 


ll the former kind; 1 


- The uſe of coin, and dba: __ 
ments in money, are not neceſſary 
in every commercial tranſaction. 

In the transfer of great ſums, e- 
ven the precious metals would: be 
cumberſome and i inconvenient. 

To avoid this inconvenience, the 
practice of e balls has been 
adopted. | 

This practice 1 is n in cre- 
dit, and tends to extend it. 

Commerce employs a number of 
be parate profeſſions; the manufac- 


turer, the factor, the ce the 
5 maßen the retailer. ye : 


Ihe price of com 1 3 in lo 
is as their ſcarcity combined with 
their demand. . 

Articles, in the production * 
which, labour, time, and ſkill, are 
required, continue to . multiply, : 
while the price 1s ſufficient to main- 


| tain the labourer during the time 


* 


he 


des, and to furniſh an die, 
wade beg in men 4011 23012296; 

When the price falls below this 
meaſure, che Lee is diſ- 


27D JI y brings 


— 1 * * * 4 4 bo 4 
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f iD porn Hl Ke, | 
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TEN are diverſified,” 1 — 


PEI S 7 " * 


The diſtinction of per wii qua- 

ie 1 unequal ſtrength 
and” capacity, unequal knowledge, 
reſolution, and courage, unlike diſ- 
| poſitions of benevolence or malice. 


Theſe differences conſtitute” either 


To rallidas of dependence and power, 
„ comparative” 8 2 5 'of eltima⸗ 


tion. 


3 
1 


wg 


cri bag HGA 


"to ther" eee qualit ties et 
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99 ;onidrame;} ths bark, are e dependent. 
The „ ag are aging 


thr are 1 3 ue 1g 
norant, the ungenerous, and the 
cowardly, are contemned: and all 
the qualities of human nature being 
refenred to the predicaments of ex- 


cellence and defect, one man is held 


to be more, another leſs worthy. 

Men differ in their predilection 
of qualities conſidered as e 
ſtituents of excellence. 85 

They Prefer qualities the ana 
neceſſary in in their own: ſituations, 
and; the unde eminent in own 
Way. * 3 z 

In FROM gans eee wait. in 
warlilee ages, they n admire 
valour. 

In learned Gcieties, they ac admire 
knowledge and ingenuity. - NA 

2 PTL, In 
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induſtry, e e, and Sire deal- 


1 4 F 


But there being * circum- 


| Rakion common in the fituation and 
diſpoſition of all mankind ; ſuch as, 
their being united in lociety, and 
concerned in what relates to their 
fellow- creatures; men univerſally 
admire qualities which conſtitute or 
procure the good of mankind; as, 


wiſdom, ee, amn, a 


temperance. 


Such qualities are gederally e. com- 


prehended under the title of Virtue. 
0 pf JALNES, under the title 

of ee... 

ef The external, conditions of men 

are ſometimes confou 

ſonal qualities, and appear t to Rane 


ke ee E ft 
The rich are powerful, . poor 


are dependent. 

KRiches, birth, equipage, as 5 
ry, are eſteemed ; Poverty, obſcu- 
5 oy, 


? Air 8 * nations, * — 


1 ded. with per- | 
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| pl ir __ are contemn- 


| FT, R 44 #34 | 12. 


'- Diſpa parkt are Hound in every 


Gans! of ſociety; they are greateſt 


where riches, power, and. Ren; 
are moſt ee bb e e 
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1 ere men {dion from 2 
fection and choice, and with 


Le! ſenſe of private or of ſeparate 


intereſt, they have been known to 
ſubſiſt without rule or * political e 
ſtabliſiment. eit N 

Even YT they "attuned Rum | 
a ſenſe of ey or neceſſity, 
they follow, without rule, the ſug- 
geſtion of dna, f partivtilay rens. 


KY 


* LEfprit de 1 liv. 2. day. on the Hi- 
ſtory of Civil Society, part 1. LP ol ml. 
Park 3. ſed. 2. 4 — 5 


Wi; 


'D «> 
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| But in maintaining an union 
| anhich, has ariſen from caſual coali- 
tions, or force, ſocieties have been 

ed; to adoꝑt an een 
— A 

Where the nos lition was od. 
or forced, individuals. felt ſeparate 
intereſts, and, wiſhed for rules to 
adjuſt their diſputes. 

Some ſuffered themſelves t to uri 
governed, and others pretended to 
government, on the footing. of ca- 
ſual dependency and ſuperiority. 
Ihe abuſes of caſual ſubordina- 
tion have led men to think of mT 
Grat kiti tions. 1 
| Poſiti ve inſtitutions 3 con- 

an altered, or reſtrained, the 
powers e ariſe 1 caſual ſub- 
ardmation. IF 5 

All the o k ical. 3 * 
men may b be reduced to two e 
„„ 

The ſimple, jane? hes rsd 
Under the * inſliturions; che 
ſupreme 


he 


NC 
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fupreme power is committed to 4 
ſingle perſon, or to a ſingle allembly 
or body of men. nen 
In mixed WiecWsib che ſupreme 
author 18 exerciſed beech A e 
of collateral powers. 
Simple inſtitutions are, men 
cy, ſtorey; monarchy, and de- 


ſpotiſm. nns, f 1155 Tack 
Democracy is the Lupreme power 
of the collective body. N 


This inſtitution is calculated to 
correct, or to remove, the effects of 
adventitious dependeney and ſub- 
ordination, and to feconcile equali- 
ty with We „ 240108011791; e 

Ariſtocracy 56 the ifüüpre me poder 
of a particular rank or cl O 


This claſs of mier Has, in Ferne 
caſes, been ue. ; in others,” hes 
reditary.” Mint 1s ale 913 HA 

The inſtitution itſelf, though cal 
culated to confirm the ſaperiotity 
of one rank, and the dependence of 


che other, may, riding, | 
"74 preſerve 


3 


— 


* — — — „444 — — — I . _ — — — — — — —— — 
x 8 — = — - — mg de at P "7 ; MEI *. = 
rr . er Re ro”, 7 r 
1 ft = 


1 


by ee 18 ke 1 power 
a. ſingle perſon, who, placed at 
many ſubordinate dig- 
nities, mm an avi 7 Se 


equfitas* adventitious” dependency ö 
and ſfabordination, 
Extenſive and ual military 


AER have da eo monarchi- 


eie is nr Sivan; on 
as; a ſingle perſon, _ aſſumed and 


maintained by force, oſs ons of 
every other pretenſion to rank 


Deſpotiſm has ariſen from con- 


queſt, or military. uſurpation. 


Mixed inſtitutions are, either 
mixed re publics, or mixed monar- 
ehies. i 115 

In 3 republics, the 3 
PIE: has ben, ſhared betwixt the 

SL, _ collective 


preme power has been fl 
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collective body, and a or con- 
vention of nobles. Fed fect ek . 
In mixed monarchies, 4 la- | 


twixt a king and nobles, on berwin 
a king, ng an Ee 


1 % | 
: * 8 % = k 2 ia 4 
» 3-7 3s z 5 
f 
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Language Ie 4 Literature. a. 


|  Anguage; in the mnoſd: general 
L ſenſe, comprehends all the ex- 


ternal ſigns of n n 


or will. 
Signs are, en original, or con- 
ventional *, | 9 IH: FP * 


Original des a are bach as men 


are led by i A+ 


to interpret. 1 
Such are, tones uff ab voice, 
chan ge of ANA, _ ee 


5 1745 


* ee Reid' hau into the human mind. 


Conventional 


N 0 R A oy Fart I. 
Oe ven ional ſigns are ſuch as 
men have rg upon, 5 render red 


_— NE F174 boy 1 . 
I Wunder che . following heads. 
1. Mute ſigns. © 8 


2. Speech. 
Written characters. 


Vhere men are forbid the uſe of 
ſoared or are defective in the or- 
gans of hearing, or of pronuncia- 
tion, they have recourſe to mute 
ſigns; and attain, in a conſider- 
able degree, the purpoſes of lan: 
A | 
Nations employ W mea- 
ſures of action, and or mute Tgns, | 
together with fpeech.. | 

Speech is ul to alter; 
al peculiar to the human ſpecies. 
Every ſeparate nation, or tribe, 
for the moſt part, has had a ſeparate 
language, or different dialect. 
"THe m of ſpeech, whether 
; ee 
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univerſal or n, 18 the ſience 
of: grammar *. 
WMritten endes 2 are che * of 
a. or of-articulate ſounds. 
They are either e or alpha- 
E 
Verbal characters are the ſigns of 
£ entire words. 
Alphabetical he te the ſigns 
of elementary ſounds, or modula- 
tions; which being combined, _ 
ſtitute words. | 
Writing preſerves the memory of 
paſt tranſactions, of obſervation, 
and experience. It preferves lite- 
rary productions, and tends to im- 
fps and to extend. theuſe of N 


* See Harris 8 Hermes 
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1 of 8 Individual. 


3 / 
* 


ig. 8 CUT? „ ER 


General Arrangement. 


oh 5 Tein ads pans 5 5 


2. Animal ſenſe 1 perception. 


1 Obſerration. FE 
4. Memory. 
F. Ima Ron, 
6. Abſtraction... 
7. Reaſoning. 
8. Foreſight. | | 
9. Propenſity. . 
10. Sentiment. | 
12. Volition, 


* 6 H E. biſtory of the individual 
£ contains the e arti- 


The 


1e 
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The firſt eight articles are com- 
monly referred to the underſtand- 
ing; the remainder to o che will. 


es "SEO: U. 
"Of Onfrimfuep 


H E mind is conſcious of 5 
ſelf, as acting or ſuffering, in 


alli its operations and feelings. 


It is conſcious of the laws of 
thought or reaſon, which are term- 
ed the metaphyſical or geometrical a- 
XIOMS. 

Theſe axioms are the collitidue 
on which all thought proceeds, and 


which need not be exprefled, but 


for the fake of order or method. 


SECT, 
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8E OT. 1. 
| dnimal Senſe and Perception * . 


Enſation 18 5 by means 


of corporeal organs; 7 is, 
for the moſt part,, attended by an 


_ original or acquired perception of 


ſome external caufe of the ſenſation, 
or object of the perception. bl 


The organs of fenſe are common- 


ty reduoed to five heads: 


Touch, Taſte, Smell, Hearing, | 


a . 


„ 
UT 0 v 8 K. 5 


* * 


S 3 


1 Abele eo Side Ct 5 


ſome degree an organ of touch. 
1 ſenſations of touch, or feel- 


3 


1 * 591 Reid's . into the human mind. 
ing, 


e 
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ing, are either pleaſant, painful, or 
indifferent. 

The interior E 
parts, are ſenſible * to the pains 
which ariſe from hurts or diſorders. 

The final cauſe appears to be, 
that in their ordinary: and ſound 
ſtate, they ſhould require no atten- 
tion; but in caſe of diſorders, that 
they ſhould give the alarm. 

On the exterior ſurface of the 
body, harmleſs ſenſations are indif- 


ferent, but whatever hurts 1s pain- 


ful. 


Indifferent ſenſations are the indi- 


cations of the mere contact of 1 inno- 


cent bodies. | 
Painful ſenſations are indications 
of hurts or. wounds. 

Pleaſant ſenſations are the ſign of 
relief from what hurts or Hants: ; 
as of moderate warmth Facceedivp - 
to great cold, or the converſe. 

Many arent ſenſations, in 
particular parts of the body, as in 

” E the 
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the hands, the tongue, &c. are in- 
dications of the intimate properties, 
and nice diſtinctions, of bodies; as 

of their figure, poliſh, hardneſs, 
ſoftneſs, as well as comparative heat 
l 

THe perceptions of this ſenſe are, 
in ſome inſtances, original ; in 0- 
thers, acquired. | 

The figure, hardneſs, Gin, 
heat, and cold, of bodies, are mat- 
ter of original perception. 

Many of their ſalutary or perni- 
cious qualities are learned by ex- 
perience, and are matter of acqui- 
red perception. | 

In ſome caſes we perceive the na- 
ture, as well as the exiſtence, of 
qualities; as of figure, hardneſs, 
ſoftneſs... BE 1) 

In others, we perceive the exiſt 
ence of the quality, but not its na- 
ture; as of heat and cold. 

The veſt have been termed pri 


71. 


2 
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mary, the other, en, qualities | 


of boates. 


The ſenſations by means of which 
we perceive . primary qualities, are, 
for the moſt part,  ndifferectt, | dog 
have no name. = 

The ſenſations by which we per- 
ceive ſecondary qualities, are, for the 
moſt part, either pleaſant or pain- 
ful; are conſidered apart from the 
perception they bring; and fre- 


_ quently uſurp the name of the qua- 


lity perceived, ſo as to occaſion a 
conſiderable ambiguity in language. 
Thus heat or cold, which are the 
names of certain unknown proper- 
ties in bodies, are ſometimes un- 
derſtood of animal ſenſation or feel- 
ing. 

The animal al can, in no 
caſe, have any reſemblance to the 
ſubject or quality perceived. 

Its informations, therefore, are 
not like that we receive from the 
inſpection of a picture or image ; 

E 2 5 but 
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but like that we reeeive by means 
of language, ag other arbitra * 
ſigns. 4163 40, 300 ig, 

In 3 roeptae thei Gann 1s 
affixed by: nature; and the: pre- 
tation inſtinctive. 

Our ſenſations are not fitted to 
furniſh us with the means of in- 
veſtigation, and of proof, but with 
perceptions which nde all in- 
N. e or proof. 

Ihe ſceptic, who affects to Fa 
beit the informations of ſenſe, 
has the ſame perception with the 
eee who MORE: to 2 


; '3 . 
; 4 3-35 S 
Kod » --.4 — * 4. 


Wit A 1 


The! organ of taſte is TIER in 
the tongue and palate. 
Its ſenſations are, for the moſt 
wr, either pleaſant or painful. 
The b of bodies De ved 
by 
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by. it are ſecondary, as already ex- 
plained *. . IE 
The ſenſations of taſte 32309 | 
after ſome experience, the indica- 
tions, or ligns, of what is pernicious 
or ſalutary in food, &c. „ 
But the ſame ſubject is in 
ly known by ſenſations which dif- 


fer greatly in n to Fe or. 


8 
The ſenſation. i 18 „ plea- 


ſant, at other times painful, or in- 


different, while the rpg object 18 


ſtill perceived. 


Thus under 0 2 8 ap- 


petite, the taſte of food is pleaſant; 
when the appetite is cloyed, the 
taſte is diſguſting or painful. 


It is likewiſe oft- times not in any 
conſiderable degree either pleaſant 
or painful, or it is indifferent; >. vet 


in all thoſe caſes, the e is ſtill 


. . See b. zo. fi. OP, ttt, $50 1-28 | 


E 3 perceived, 
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perceived, and its qualities nicely 
diſtinguiſhed. 


re. 


The organ of fmell is placed with- 
in the noſtrils, near to the paſſage 
of the air in reſpiration. 

There is a greater analogy be- 
tween the ſenſations of ſmell and 
taſte, than between thoſe of any o- 


ther two of our ſenſes. 


They agree in giving a perception 
of ſecondary qualities; in enabling 
us, by the help of experience, to 
diſtinguiſh external ſubjects, and to 
recogniſe the ſame ſubject by the 
media of ſenſations that vary from 
* to Painful or indifferent. 


HEAR- 
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nn 


The organ of hearing is placed i in 
the interior part of the ear. 

The ſenſations of ſound, Aber 
ſingle, or multiphed, and variouſſy 
combined, are either ee pain- 
ful, or indifferent. 

The quality perceived is = 
dary, found, by inveſtigation, to be 
pulſes of the air, occaſioned by ex- 
ploſions, or by the tremors of tenſe 
and elaſtic matter of any ſort. 

Sounds are diverſified , by their 
intenſity and muſical tone. 

Tones being a natural language 
of ſentiment, are, by certain com- 
binations, eafily rendered pathetic. 

Different ſoumds are, by expe- 
rience, learned to be the ſigns or in- 
dications of different ſubjects, and 
af different movements. 
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The organ of fight 1 18 placed in 
un Boe. 

Its ſenſations are 57 HR plea- 
ſant or painful, but for the moſt 


part indifferent. 


Of the qualities perceived by 
means of theſe ſenſations, ſome are 
primary, others ſecondary. 

The original perception obtained 


by ſight, is that of the viſible ap- 


pearance of things external. This 


appearance includes ſuperficial ex- 


tenſion and figure, apparent mag- 


nitude, illumination, AT and 
colour. 


The acquired perception 18 chat 


of the real dimenſions, — and 
diſtances of bodies. 


In the uſe of this organ, there 
is a ſeries of ſigns and interpreta- 


tions. 
1. The 


nid. oo nh 
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1. The viſible appearance is per- 
ceived by means of light. 

2. Objects are perceived by the 
intervention of this appearance. 

The ſame object is perceived un- 

der great varieties in the viſible ap- 
pearance. 

The ſolid mee of bodies 


are underſtood from the diſpoſition 


of light and ſhade on the viſible 


ſurface. 

The diſtances: of known pochen 
are inferred from their apparent 
magnitude and diſtinctneſs. 

The real magnitudes of bodies at 


a known diſtance, are inferred from 


their apparent magnitudes. 

This diſcernment of objects from 
their viſible appearance, is the reſult 
of obſervation. Where we have no 
meaſure of the diſtance of bodies, we 
cannot from their apparent magni- 
tude aſcertain their real magnitude: 


or where we have no meaſure of 


the real 3 of bodies, we 
cannot 
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cannot from their apparent magni- 


tudes aſcertain their diſtance. 

The perceptions of ſenſe are com- 
municated to others by information 
or teſtimony. 


SEAT. ::, WW; 
Obſervation. 


Bſervation is, the attention 
ſpecially paid to chings re- 
markgble. | 
Things become remarkable by 
their reference to ourſelves, or by 
their compariſon, ſimilitude, or 


_ contraſt, with each other. 


Collections of obſervations, or of 
facts, conſtitute hiſtory, either de- 
ſcriptive or narrative. 

Deſcriptive hiſtory 1s the detail of 
coexiſtent circumſtances and quali- 
ties. 

Narrative hiſtory is the decal of 
ſucceſſive events. | 

8 E C T. 
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. 
Memory. 


Emory is the recollection of 
ſubjects paſt. 

It is caſual, or intentional. 

It is caſual, when ſubjects or 
thoughts, by any connection of 
their own, recur to the mind. 

It is intentional, when the mind, 
from deſign, recalls any ſubject or 
thought. | 


r., N 
Imagination. 


Magination is the ſtating of ob- 

Jets as inveſted with all their 
qualities and circumſtances, real or 
fictitious. _ 

Objects imagined may be deſcri- 
5 bed, 


6 MORAL Part, 


bed, may excite ſentiment and paſ- 


fion, and lead our deſires and aver- 


fins, 
Hence imagination 1s the chief 


faculty employed in deſcription, 


invention, and perſuaſion, and in 
determining our choice of purſuits, 

Different nations, ages, and men, 
are under the influence of different 


imaginations or opinions. 


Such imaginations, when fortifi- 
ed by habit, do not give * to 
reaſon or conviction. 

Objects are imagined ee 


or jointly. 


In the ſeparate images of things, 


are conſidered their real or poſſible 


qualities and circumſtances. 

In their joint images are conſider- 
ed their limilitude, lager or op- 
poſition. 

Similitude conſiſts in the likeneſs 
of parts. 

Analogy cons in the fimilari- 


= 
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ty of relation and pro portion of 
parts. 5 

e conſiſts in che contra- 
riety of qualities, and Proportion, 
or relations. 

Similitude leads to arran gement, 
and the claſſing of objects together. 

Analogy leads to the rhetorical 
figures of ſimile, Seer Natit and al- 
legory. 

Oppoſition leads to diſtinetions 
ar" and contraſt. 


ES. . uv 
Of Alfration. 


4 Bſtraction 18 the ſtating of qua- 


lities and circumſtances apart 
from ſubjects, qualities, or circum- 
ſtances, to which they a1 are rege 
joined in nature. . 


Thus, in arithmetic and geome- 


try, nümber and quantity are ſtated 


apart from any ſabjeR. 
F In 
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In ͤ8abſtract terms, qualities are 


ſtated apart from their ſubjects. 

In mechanics, motion is ſtated a- 
part from reſiſtance or friction. 

In generic names, qualities in 
which individuals agree, are ſtated 
apart from thoſe that ee 
them.) 215: 05 Nite 

Abſtradlen, is an A, great i 2 
arbitrary z hence the various me- 
thods of cleſhliqaion followed in 
natural hiſtory. 1 
Abſtraction FRO Sean af 1— 

| eee it ys the foundation 
of general and comprehenſive rea- 
ſqning, not of deſeription: or paſ- 
om mob 5d 07 Ag 10 now 
Men are e the Roe of 
* om abſtraction si and conſider 
them as ſeparate 1 een 
exiſtences en oba H ige. 

Abſtraction: tends to diaalify 
men for affairs. It is the habit of 
conſidering circumſtances apart; 
while in affairs all circumſtances 
come 


en 
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come rogerher, nnn be Ert in 
view at once. „ W381 


4 

1 p 

— 1417171 „ "> 1 
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+Ealoring TIT dafi 
cation of particular ſubjects, 


inveftigücteh, and application of ge- 


neral rules, together with en 
ſtration or proof. Hi 5 

In claſſification we refer watficn- 
lars to certain mmm n 
or arbitrary: ι,jꝭr Has [19s 

In n we rer ER 
is common, or ought to be common, 
in many particular operations. 

In the application of rules we 
ſhow the particulars which are 
comprehended under them. 

In this ſcience conſiſts. 


In demonſtration, or proof, we 


employ teſtimony, or argument. 
Fa  Argement” 
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Argument is taken, either a pri- 
ore, or a Pgſteriore. | 
Argument a priore, proves or diſ- 
proves the fa the law, or the 
effect from 18 8 WY © 

Every argument of, this ſort may 
by Aussee to a, perfect ſyllogiſin, 
 conkiſting of, three, propoſitiqns :, of 

why Þ ORE pn dhe Igw, ei- 

cher negative, or poftzipe p Andther 
compares the lam With the fact to. 
be proved; and the third affirms 


or denięg the, fact, from its confor- 
mity with or oppoſition to- the law. 


Argument g PEO, 3 or 


diſproves,; BE, rule, A HE enu- 


meration of particulars. |, 

Every ſuch argument may $708 re- 
duced to a ſyllogiſin conſiſting of 
two propoſixions: zone is induction, 
or enumeration of facts; the other 
affirms or denies the der from the 
concurrence, or want of concur- 
rence, in the particulars brou ght to 
eſtabliſh it. 
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a 
Of Porefight. 


from the paſt or preſent. 


It requires penetration and ſaga- 


city: the firſt, to comprehend all 
the circumſtances of the caſe in que- 


ſtion; the ſecond, to perceive what 
18 likely to follow from u cir- 


cumſtances. 

Penetration and ſabutiey are aks 
foundations of good CORTE, art, 
and ſkill, . : 


Of Propenſity. 


EN, like the other animals, 
are active, from ori gina 


choice, and propenſity. 


Ott is the faculty of con- 
jecturing what is to follow 
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6 MORAL: PartT, 
They delight in freedom and ex- 


erciſe ; they pine under reſtraint, or 


in the abſence of. pita fit to excite 
them. 

The activity of man's nature con- 
ſiſts in propenſity, ſentiment, de- 


| ſire, and volition. 


Propenſities have their effect prior 
to the experience of pleaſure or 


1 
They are eicher animal or ratio- 


_ The, animal propenſities are the 
appetites to food, ſleep, and the 


propagation. of the ſpecies, 


Theſe appetites are periodical or 
occaſional, and are intermitted when 
their ends are obtained. 

The rational propenſities lead to 
ſelf- preſervation, to the care of our 
children, to the union of the ſexes, 
to er, and to excel. 

Theſe, like animal appetites, give 
a direction to human nature prior 

| © 
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to any experience of abe en 

tions 

But, contrary to uche * of 

animal appetites and gratifications, 

they may continue to occupy habi- 

tually, without ſatiety or diff guſt. 
All affections of kindneſs are, in 


their own nature, pleaſant. 


Having theſe natural propenſi- 
ties, we ſtate objects under the pre- 
dicaments of good or of evil as they 
are ſuppoſed conducive or oppoſite 


to the purpoſes, of our propenſities. 


Whatever is thought conducive 
to preſervation, is reckoned good. 

Whatever is rer anne 
is reckoned evil. 

Whatever Pwnstes the i 
of ſociety, or of any object beloved, 
is therefore ſuppoſed good. 1 

What: 1 is pernicious, is is ſuppoſed 
evil. 

Wimever is thou bai in itlelf to 
conſtitute a perfection, or to give 
eminence, is s ſuppoſed good. 

Whatever 
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- Whatever is thought to conſtitute 
imperfection, or to {ink our compa- 
rative value, is ſuppoſed evil. 

Hence the great influence of o- 
pinion on the 2 n of 


LEES AL 
| : Sentiment 1. 


Entiment is a ſtate of mind vel 
tive to ſuppoſed good or evil. 
Sentiments are pleaſant or _ 


fal. 


from a ſuppoſed good miſſed or for- 
feited, is painful. 
A ſuppoſed evil Wed, 18 plea= 
ſant; incurred, is paänful. 
The pleaſure in both theſe caſes 
is termed Joy. 


| * See Theory of agreeable ſentiments, 


The 


The ſentiment arifing from a ſup- 
poſed good attained, is pleaſant ;. 


it 


* 


The pain is en Sorrow, or 


Graef. 
A ſuppoſed good in expectation 


of being gained, is pleaſant ; in ex- 


pectation of being loſt, is painful. 
The pleaſure in aer of theſe 

two caſes is termed Hope. 

The pain 1s termed Fear. 


Thus all our ſentiments, or paſ—- 
ſions, may be referred to four gene- 


ral heads: | 
Joy, Gnef, Hope, and Fear. 


But there is a great variety in the 
ſentiments of joy and grief, of hope 


and fear, correſponding to the na- 


ture of the ſuppoſed good or evil, 
and of the propenſity by which we. 


are directed towards it. 


The ſentiments of thoſe md are 
occupied chiefly; in their own pre- 
ſervation, are, the ſenſe of ſafety 


and ſucceſs, or of danger and diſ- 
appointment. 


The firſt may n ſecu⸗ 
rity, exultation, and inſolence; the 


ſecond, 
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70 MONAT - Partl. 


ſecond, Jealouſy," . and de- 
ſpair. 

The moſt painful ſentiments of 
thoſe who are occupied ' chiefly by 
their regard to mankind, are allevi- 
ated by the pleaſures of affection, 
confidence, and good-will. 

The ſentiments of thoſe who are 
occupied chiefly with the confidera- 
tion of excellencies or defects in 
themſelves, or in others, are, on 
the one hand, reſpecting themſelves, 
and their own abſolute perfections 
or defects, ſelf-approbation, and e- 
levation of mind; on the other 
hand, — reworle, and de ec- 
tion. 

In reſpect to ——— advan- 
tages, and ſuperiority to other men, 
their ſentiments are, exultation, 
vain-glory, inſolence, and contempt. 

The ſentiments of men reſpecting 
real excellencies in others, are, e- 
ſteem, reſpect, and veneration. 

Eſteem 
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Eſteem is a ſentiment of appro- 

bation tending to confidence. 
Reſpect is a ſentiment of appro- 

bation tending to ſubmiſſion. 


Veneration is a 1 degree 15 


reſpect. 52 
The ſentiments 0 men W 
ing defects are, contempt, ridicule, 
indignation, and rage. 

Contempt is a ſentiment of diſ- 
approbation, dending to indifference 
or neglec . 
RMiädicule is a . of di ſap- 
probation, mixed With mirth or 
pleaſantry. io iI i 

Satire and Raillery i i in ex- 
* what is ridiculous. 

a e nn. in aſſuming 
it. I 0 13111 

_ the 6 of difipproba- 
tion predominates, ridicule ap- 
proaches to ſcorn. 

As the ſentiment of e; 
predominates, it approaches to 


mirth, 


117 _—_— 
1 5 mp 


„ enen . 


mirth, a may even be mixed with 


tenderneſs, „ 
The ſcornful are ravely cep 


üble of admiration or love. 


Indignation is a ſentiment of diſ- 
approbation, | mixed with reſent- 
ment. 

Rage is a Aintree of np 
bation, mixed with hatrem. 

The ſentiments of men ref] ſpect- 
ing comparative advantages in o- 
thers, differ according to the ſtate 
of their affections, and according as 
they ſtate a compariſon with them- 
ſelves, or with other men. 

The ſu periority of thoſe they love, 
compared to themſelves, TING 
deference and reſpect. - 0 

The ſuperiority of thoſe they 
hate, ſo compared, excites envy ; 


of thoſe who are indifferent, ex- 


cites humiliation, or is a mortifica- 
_ F SK 
The ſuperiority of thoſe they love, 
compared. to * ers, excites exulta- 
tion; 
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Gt r dnn tat) Rin dus e 
to others, excites animoſity and re- 
greets STIR 


SE C T. II. 
Dglire and Averſion. 
Efie and averſion ariſe from 


rience or fancy. 

Mens deſires and averſions are 
various as their opinions. 

The moſt remarkable examples of 


ſettled or habitual deſire, are, ſen- 


ſuality, avarice, ambition, public 
ſpirit, greatneſs of mind, or tenacity 
of what is noble and juſt. 

Theſe deſires, though in ſome in- 
ſtances they carry us far beyond 
the ſcope of our original propenſi- 
ties, have a foundation in ſome na- 
tural propenſity, and lead to the 
objects which, in our opinion, tend 


to fulfil its purpoſe. 


G SgSenſuality 


opinion, founded in expe- 


2* + 
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Senſuality is founded in animal 
appetites ; and implies a purpoſe 
of enjoyment even during the in- 
termiſſions of appetite. 

Avarice is founded in the care of 
ſelf-preſervation ; but limits it to 
the deſire of riches, or the means of 
ſubſiſtence. 

Ambition is the deſire of ſuperi- 
ority, ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the 
poſſeſſion of power or command. 

Public ſpirit 1s founded in the 
propenſity to ſociety, enlarged into 
zeal for the nds of a country or 
of mankind. 3 
the Lene ee to excel, limited to 
perſonal qualities and real perfec- 
tions. | 


. 
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SECT. XII. 
Polition. 


Olition is the act of will in free 


determinations, 
The determination 1s free where- 
ever it is voluntary. 
The motives from which we 
chuſe, do not deſtroy our freedom; 


for to act from motives in the man- 


ner we ourſelves approve of, to be 
willing, voluntary, and free, in any 
action, are ſynonymous terms, 
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Theory of ind. 


Ap. IL 


adi Obſervations. 


HE . af mind 1s the 
knowledge of phyſical laws, 
©, collected from fact, and ap- 
plicable to explain appearances. 
The intellectual ſyſtem, as well as 
the material, hath its laws; but it 
18 apprehended that the laws of the 
intellectual 


eve 
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intellectual ſyſtem are not equally 
well obſerved *. 

This apprehenſion comes from 
our not conſidering the diſtinction 
of laws, as well as of ſubjects. 

The term /aw is ambiguous. 

It ſometimes ſignifies the unifor- 
mity of a fact in nature. 

In this ſenſe it is employed by 
natural philoſophers f. | 

In this ſenſe chiefly the material 
ſyſtem is ſaid to have its laws. 

And in this ſenſe every law muſt 
be ſtrictly obſerved ; | becauſe it is 


law only ſo far as it is obſerved. 


Gravitation is a law only ſo far as 
bodies actually gravitate. 
But in this ſenſe, too, the intel- 


lectual ſyſtem hath its laws; for in 
the a eee of mind- Tome facts 


are uniform. 


be Spirit of Laws, book 1. 


＋ See Laws of Nature, in the Introdudion to 
every ſyſtem of mechanics» 
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In this ſenſe, therefore, the laws 
of the intellectual ſyſtem are equal- 


ly well obſerved with thoſe of the 


material, 

Ihe term lat, however, has a 
farther ſignification, and means a 
rule of choice, which we defire to 
have uniformly obſerved. 

In this ſenſe it is employed com- 
monly by moraliſts and civilians. 

In this ſenſe moſt commonly it 1s 
meant, that the intellectual en 
hath its laws. 

And in this ſenſe the law may 
ſubſiſt, without being ſtrictly obſer- 
ved: for it is law in conſequence 
of its rectitude, or of the authority 
from which it proceeds; not in 
conſequence of its being the fact. 

But although the more impor- 
tant laws of this ſort relate to the 
intellectual ſyſtem, yet there are 
laws of the — kind _— to 
the material ſyſtem. _ 

Such are the 1 of what 


18 
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is required to elegance, beauty, 
utility, in natural ſubjects; or of 
what is required to Faene in 
works of art. 

In ſuch reſpects anapoeial as wel 
as intellectual ſubjects, ww deviate. 
from the law. 

In the vegetable and ee! pings 
doms there are deformities, diſtor- 
tions, and diſeaſes; as there are in 
the intellectual kingdom follies, ab- 
ſurdities, and crimes. 

To avoid, as much as alli. 


theſe. ambiguities; laws of the firſt 


ſort, whether relating to mind or 
matter, have been termed: phy/ical 
laws; and laws vf the ſecond ſort, 
e laws *. 


Common uſe will authoriſe this 


interpretation ; although the uſe of 
theſe terms is by no means deter- 
mined and preciſe: for frequently, 
whatever relates to matter, is ſaid to 


2 See Introduction. 
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be phyſical; whatever relates to 
mind, is ſaid to be moral. 

In conſequence of this vague uſe 
of the term moral, any theoretical 
queſtion relating to mind has been 
ſubſtituted for moral philoſophy ; 
and ſpeculations of little moment 
have ſupplanted the ſtudy of what 
men ought to be, and of what they 
ought to wiſh, for themſelves, for 
their country, and for mankind, 
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Laws of the U nderftanding.. 


'H E hiſtory of the 3 

ing may furniſh three nei 

pal an or Fri {ical laws. 
The firſt relates to the conſeiouf- 

neſs of ourſelves. 

The ſecond to the perception of 


other things. 
The third to the . | 


of ſubjects of which we are con- 
ſcious, or which we perceive. 
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We are conſcious of our n 


operation, and will. 
SECOND 


SECOND LAW. 


Perception is obtained by the in- 
tervention of media, no way reſem- 
bling the ſubject of ſuch' percep- 
tion: re at nds ne N 

1. The medium of ſenſation. 

2. The medium of figns. 


The ſenſation by means of which 


we naturally perceive the exiſtence 
of external ſubjects, has no reſem- 
blance to thoſe ſubjects. 


The ſigns by which we naturally 


perceive the exiſtence and meaning 
of other minds, have no reſem- 
blance to the things ſignified. 

From this law may be explained 
the effect of rites in religion; of 
manners, as well as language, in 
common life ; of title, fortune, and 
faſhion, as grounds of eſteem. 

Rites indicate devotion. 

Manners indicate ſocial 4 
tions. 


Language 
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Language indicates meaning. 
Title and fortune indicate com- 
Nan excellence. 


rank. 

Many ſigns having no reſem- 
blance to, nor connection with the 
things they indicate, may vary in 
different countries, and change in 
the ſame country, while the things 
they denote conti nue theſame. 


THERD Law, 


To comprehend any particular 
{abject, is to know ſome general 


\ gn: 
predicament or claſs to which it 


may be referred. 
Thus to comprehend the nature 


of any particular being or quality, 
15 to be able to refer it to ſome 


— 


b 


known ſpecies or claſs. 
To comprehend any operation or 
phenomenon, is to be able to refer 
5 it 


Faſhion indicates condition and 
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all jou reindeer aur tj e che 
uſes of 1clu{lification;?wyetigation, 
and experituonto oft potbie is alc. 
ry, and ſyſtbmm. T0 8 * Mw x1 . 
To make a new diſcovery, ib 3 
ther to inveſligate ſome law,” or to 
point but fon E appllention, 
- Thus Sir Lſaas hae btctt Afftover- : 
ed the leb of Fefre@ttori;*anl applied 
it to tlie rainbG].-, ard to to the co- | 
lours of nathral bodies. n 
Dr Frankhn applied the ls of 
electricity to lightning, and to the © 
aurora borealis (iz ib 9 
The laws of nature are the gene- 
ra and ſpecies under which parti- 
cas facts are ran ged, or the pre- 


dicaments 
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dicaments to which they are refer- 
Some predicaments have their ge- 
neric names in every language, have 
been univerſally admitted, and are 
coeval with human chought. 

Such are, ſubſtance, quality, 
quantity, number, perfection, de- 
fect, good, evil, time, place, &c. 

Others are more arbitrary, and 
choſen to render human knowledge 
methodical and comprehenſive. 

Such are the claſſes and orders of 
being employed in the method of 
different natural hiſtorians. 
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Laws of the Will. 
HE hiſtory of the 1 
will may furniſh the n fol- 
lowing general rules. 
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FIRST LAW. 


Men are diſpoſed to prefer 
themſelves. 

Hence danger Ads and fiery 
pleaſes; what is hurtful, repels; 


ar is uſeful, attracts. 
Under Us laſt title men deſire 


the means of ſubſiſtence, health, 
ſtrength, beauty, parts, r ms re- 
ſolution, &c. 

__ This is commonly termed the 1 
of felf-preſervation : but ſo great is 
the variety of mens opinions, and 
ſuch the caprice of their paſſions, 
that the melancholy and froward 
ſeem to be at variance with them- 
ſelves, and appear to deſire what is 


deſtructive. : 


SECOND 
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| $2coxp Law. 5 


Men are e diſpoſed to N 
They take part with their fellow- 
creatures, and conſider general ca- 


lamities as matter of regret, gene- 


ral welfare as matter of joy. 


This may be termed the law of 


Hociety; and is that which qualifies 


the individual to be the member of 


a community, inclines him to con- 


tribute to the general good, and i in- 


titles him to partake in it. 

The reality of chis law has been 
a 8 - 

. Becauſe all the Sons of men 
5 not beneficial to ſociety. 

2. Becauſe even beneficial actions 
may be ended for from other 
motives. | | 

The actions of men are © regulated, 


not by this law only, but by this 
combined with every other law of 


4 * 


their nature. 
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If the law of ſelf-preſervation, 
for the moſt part, prevail, it does 
not follow, that the law of ſociety 
has no effect. 5 
nr external Þr or tendency, 

of every law, is b ed in a 
ferent circumſtances. 

The general tendency of the law 
of gravitation is, to cauſe bodies to 
approach to each other; as the ten- 
dency of the law of ſociety is, to 
cauſe men to produce public good, 
or to abſtain from public harm. 

But the external reſult is oppoſite 
in oppoſite circumſtances. | 

Heavy bodies are not always fall- 
ing, nor ſocial. natures always act- 
ing for the common' good, : 

When bodies. are falling, gravi- 
tation accelerates ; when placed on 
a ſupport at reſt, it is a preſſure; 
when they are thrown upwards, it 
is a retardation ; when they are mo- 
ved obliquely, it is a continual 
change of direction, &c. 

| '._ 
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The analogy of this law may 
fully illuſtrate the law of fociety. 

This law, in ſome caſes, excites 
to beneficence; in other caſes, only 
retards miſchief. It increaſes: our 
ardour 1n' actions beneficial to our 
fellow-creatures ; it reſtrains or di- 
miniſnes our ardour in actions hurt- 
ful; it gives ſatisfaction in one caſe, 
and remorſe in another. And thus 
the operation of the law of ſociety, 
like that of gravitation itſelf, is al- 
ways real, though the external re- 
ſult is not always the ſame. 

As to the motives from which 
actions beneficial to mankind pro- 
ceed, theſe may be various in va- 
rious inſtances ; but no perſon can 
know, except in his own caſe, that 
there are no ſincere affections of be- 
nevolence and good-will. e 
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Tala Law. 


Men are © diſpoſed to better FER 
ſelves. + 
They diſtinguiſh perfections from 
defects: they admire and contemn. 
This may be termed the law of 
eſtimation, or of progreſſion: it is an 
ultimate fact in the nature of man, 
and not to be explained by any 
thing that is 1 ae or berter 
known. 

Excellency, whether abſolute or 
comparative, is the ſupreme object 
of human defire. 

- Riches, power, and even pleafure, 
are coveted with extreme ardour, 
onty when they are conſidered as 
the marks of eminence or rank. 
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The foregoing laws applied in explain- 

ing the phenomena of Intereſt, E- 

mulation, Pride, Vanity, t 0 
and Moral Approbation. ths 


8 E G T. I. 
„ Of Intereſt. 


Ntereſtedneſs appears in ſolicitude 
L about our ſituation and future 
proſpects: when in extreme it 
ſtifles affection, and leads to the 
commiſſion of frauds and of crimes. 
This paſſion is comprehended in 
the law of felf-preſervation, and is 
a partial application of that law, 
founded in an opinion of the great 
conſequence of external things. 
Opinions, and their conſequences, 
a are more or leſs prevalent, in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the prevalence of cir- 
cumſtances by which men are led to 
entertain ſuch opinions 

For this reaſon intereſtedneſs 18 
very prevalent. : 

The opinion on which! it is found- 
ed, ariſes from che followin g cir- 
cumſtances. 

1. The n deſire of life. 

2. The early prepoſſeſſion in fa- 
vour of ſenſual objects, becauſe Mey 
firſt ingroſs our attention. 

3. The continued care of eſtate 


— - . 


or fortune that is neceſſary where- 


ever property 1s eſtabliſhed. 
: The rank which riches are 
mu peel to beſtow. | 
From this laſt conſideration, the 
law of eſtimation comes to be com- 
bined with the law of ſelf-preſerva- 


tion, in accounting for the intereſt- 


ed ons of men. 
The intereſted conſiſt of” two 
claſſes ; the PRO gal and ns ava- 


ricious. . 


The 
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The prodigal are commonly moſt 
rapacious, being urged _— the de- 
fire of enjoyment. 

The avaricious are more cau- 
tious, being reſtrained by the fear 


of want. 
Intereſt and ſelfiſhneſs are 1 


times employed as ſynonymous 
terms: but the ſenſual, the proud, 
the ambitious, the vain-glorious, 
are not leſs ſelfiſh than the inte- 
reſted. | 

And the fault of has intereſted, 
conſiſts not in the meaſure of care 
beſtowed on themſelves, but in the 
miſtake of their own principal con- 
cerns. 


"SECT l. 
1 heory of Emulation. 
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Mulation appears in competi- 
tions, heart duming, and va- 
riance. 
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It ariſes moſtly in the purſuit of 
things of mere comparative value. 
Such are, riches, enn, power, 
„ Ce 
The value of richies 3 is coinpara- 


tive; for it conſiſts, not in any ab- 


ſolute meaſure of wealth, but in Poſ- 
ſeſſing more than other men. 
Renown conſiſts in being #1 more 


talked of than others. 


Power conſiſts in being able to 
command other men; and rank, in 
being of ſuperior ſtation; * 

They who deſire what cannot be 
affected by compariſon, ſuch as real 
happineſs, and real virtue, apart 
from the reputation of either, are 


not addicted to emulation. 


Emulation may be directed to 
uſeful actions, and have effects ſer- 


viceable to mankind; but is itſelf 
an unhappy diſpoſition, a ſource 


of envy, jealouſy, and malice. 
The emulous are not ſatisfied 


Wen any attainment, while others 
poſſeſs 


- 
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poſſeſs an equal, or a ſuperior, mea- 
ſure, of the ſame advantage. 


The object of Cæſar's defire was 


not greatneſs, or goodneſs; but to 
be the firſt in reſpect to thoſe arti- 


cles which the vulgar admired; the 


firſt in a village, rather than the 1e- 
cond at Rome. 

The emulous are enemies to each 
other, and to men of ſuperior repu- 
tation. They are, for the moſt part, 
vigilant, courageous, and vehe- 


ment; indulgent to thoſe who are 


confeliedly inferior, but malicious 
to thoſe who, in point of conſidera- 
tion, are equal or ſuperior to them- 
ſelves. 


They commonly prefer mean 


company in which they can aſſume 
a ſuperiority, to better in which N 
muſt ſubmit to equality. 


Emulation is comprehended in 


the law of eſtimation, and ariſes 
from an opinion that excellence 


e in ſuperiority, | 
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de appeals in * 
" tention,” Cofiteraft; and d- 
gane "av. nat TRE 1:8 
It is Funded therefore In Eiern 
opinion &f ther mkfi ! 690} * 
It is comprehended- in the law of 
eſtimation; for it is in conſequence 
of thib law that men either 1 
or tönten m. 77 io dr as es net? 
Pride, or colneraprupaſuck, is in- 
conſiſtent with affection, candour, 


or any * to > the 1 2 * Wan- 
kind. 


The 5 of perfection, 450 e- 


ven the love of virtue, nts been 
confounded with-pride. 
'This abuſe ſometimes proceeds 
from inattention to 8 ee of 
language: T 
| Sometimes from afectation of fi- 
gurative 
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gurati ve ſpeech ; ; as when we ſay, 


decent pride, noble pride, the pride of 


doing well, &c. Here it implies 
contempt ; but, in a good ſenſe, 
the contempt of what is unworthy. 

At other times this confuſion of 
words is affected, in order to favour 
a ſyſtem ; as when we would de- 
preciate. virtue, or diſprove its reali- 
ty, by ſpeaking of it in terms 
which are commonly taken * a you 
ſenſe 

Pride reſults 3 the law of eſti- 
mation, as an abuſe of it, or an im- 
proper contempt of Ger men. 

It is ridiculous to attempt con- 
founding the love of virtue with 
pride: their tendencies 0 per 
hte, 

Virtne is a are for the rights 
of men, and eſteem of what tends 
to the good of mankind. 

Pride is a diſreſpect for the rights 
of men, and contempt of mankind. 


* Mandcyille's works, 
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___— and oftentation. 4 
"The val! a affect What they think 


mM Af Fate the attention and he 


tt 16 155 Hocke l 
Wige are oſtentatious of what 
this ſuppoſe conſtitutes their im- 
portance, as of their perſons, for- 
tune, equipage, talents, and adven- 
n 
They are gratified by the Jan: 
ration of others. 
; Vanity 18 comprehended in the 


law of eſtimation; for it ſuppoſes 


the diſtinction of admirable and 


83 


conteimptible, however mifunder- 

ſtood. nears" Hob 
Bs. Tt is the reverſe of pride, over- 
rating the value of Seller people 5 
opinions, which Pride contemns. . 
The 


y T Anity appears in ; 2 een 


{a: 
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The vain are capable of great 


efforts of courage and reſolution, 
when fupported by public opinion, 

and when acting 1 in Public view; 

but without this ſupport, are feeble 

and irreſolute. I DAY 
| The attention they, pay t to other 
men not proceeding. From m the heart, 
but from. the defire of 9 0 8 

and applauſe, they always fal o . = 
the fruits or effects of Teal Fe; ion 
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JRobity 3 in acts of . 
and beneficence. 3 
Men who! regard the, Tights, and 


feel for the ſufferings, . of others; 


who are ever ready to do acts of 
kindneſs; who are faithful and true 
to the expectations chey raiſe, — are 
laid to have probity. 
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Probity implies the love of man- 
kind, founded in a temper that is 
compaſſiortate, candid, and liberal. 

It is comprehended therefore 1 in 
the law of ſociety. © 

Probity may be underſtood! to 
conſtitute amexcellency, but cannot 
be the foundation of Pride or con- 
temptuouſneſs, Fi. 
It; may be underſtoc 14 
applauſe, but is As ed by affec- 
tion, not by the deſire of admira- 
don gr a sentian d ee 
Men ef prabity prefer integrity 
to any other kind of ſuppoſed ex- 
modeſt; opinion of their own me- 
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Oral approbation i 15 the rate. 
ment formed of characters 
and actions, as n or 
juſt. S 
It is oo poſed to difapprobation' or 
blame. 
Te apprckendion of erellence, 
or defect, in other ſubjects, as of 
beauty or deformity in merely ani- 


mal or material natures, is accom- 


panied with ſimple emotions of ad- 
miration or contempt: but the ap- 
prehenſion of excellence or defect in 
ourſelves, is accompanied with ela- 
tion of mind, ſhame, and remorſe; 


in others, with complacency, vene- 


ration, love, pity, indignation, and 
ſcorn. 


Men fond of paradox, have que- 


Koned the reality of moral diſtinc- 
14 tions 


e 0 R A L Fart II. 


tions: but expreſſions of praiſe and 
blame in every language, the im- 
portance of mens actions to man- 
kind, che oppoſite nature of diſpo- 
ſitions that form the characters of 
men, the moſt vehement ſentiments 
of the human heart, which refer to 
this ſubject, hsc, that the diſ- 
tinction of moral good and evil is 
real, and univerſally acknowledged. 

In treating of moral Approbation, 
four queſtions , be nr. coat 
ä 

1. What do men, for the moſt 

part, approve or blame? 
2. By what principle, or conſide- 
ration, are they directed, in parti- 
cular caſes, to beſtow their 8 8 
bations or cenſures? 

3. What is the proper abject of 
approbation or cenſure h 
4. What is the rule or principle 
by which men ought' to Judge of 
moral characters? 

The two firſt Sanden are phy- 

lical, 
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ſical, and belong to this place; ; the 
two laſt are moral, and their anſwer 
will, be comprehended in. the, firſt 
or moſt general laws, of morality... 
The ſubhject of morality has, been 
greatly perplexed by the blending 
of theſe queſtions. together. 

The actual errors and corruptions 
of men, have been muſſered up as 
ſo many proots, that there. is no- 
thing Thieh, men ought, to eſteem 
o deſire. HEL CLIO 1b 1 

In phyſi 1 e we attend 


to the fact; 1 in moral We to 


what is good or evil. The fact, 
however well eſtabliſhed, and how 
ever univerſal, does not A” us 
from conceiving and chuling what 
0 ls 
If all men, were actuated. by 1 in- 
tereſt, emulation, pride, or Vanity, 


it would not follow, that probity is 


no. object of eſteem. or deſire. When 
we are told, therefore, that candour 
and eee; are kypocrify; ; that 


courage 


ä 
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courage is anger elevation of mind 
is. pride; and temperance formality, 
or affectation,.— we may aſk, whe- 
ther theſe allegations are meant as 
a ſtate of facts merely, or as ex- 
amples of what men ought to be ? 
The facts may be true; but to 
chuſe/ a pattern ed Ban. 
would be abſurd. 


& eee ee 
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HE object of moral approba- 
: nt 15 either ſome diſpoſition 
of che or r external ac- 
o 
3 is he Ga ORE) dif. 
poſition; and the external expreſ- 


ſions of probity, the! moſt 5 e 


actions. 
Theſe conſtitute the whole, or ohe 
moſt eſſential part, of virtue. 


N 
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Other ſabjes may be admired or 
contemned, but theſe alone are the 
ſubjects of en e 

ART d e ih 1 


YT Jil 


SECT. VII. 


of the Priviiple of ne luce 
tion. | n 


Nie 2 e 9 


Oral . is 2 
hended in the law of eſtima- 
tion; and is indeed the principal 
fact from Which we infer the reality 
of this. law; as the vertical preſſure 
and fall of bodies are the principal 
facts from which, in mechanics, 

we infer the law of gravitation. 
Other deſires or affections may 
lead us variouſſy to beſtow our e- 
ſteem or contempt, but none other 
wilbaecrit for our having eſteem 

and contempt to beſtow. | 

According to chis law, men refer 
the qualities and exertions of their 
own nature, together with many 
other 
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other particulars, to the oppoſite 
e of excellency and de- 
fect. 2 TS £785 f 4 
Yet in be they are not led by 
2 inſtinctive or invariable 5 510 : 
y differ in their choice of cha- 
„ . and beſtow their rooms on 
different ſubjects. 
One man — Cato 3 another 
admired Czfar9o) i Y 00% 
- The af-dtions and 10 of ir men, 
though different from approbation 
or eſteem; : yet | warp: their judge- 
ments, and dewtmine cheir opi- 
nions. JED. 
The biene ben aa: ſel 
dom admire what is adverſe to cheir 
own deſigns. 
_  -Czfar wrote an invective at 
the memory of Cato; and though 
this, by others, was thought ridi- 
culous *, yet it is probable that he 
himſelf was ſincere, and really felt 


* Vid, Cicero Epiſt, to Atticus, book 12. 
ep 45 
che 


* 
4. 
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the zęal of Cato for the preſervation 
of the republic, as matter of diſſer- 
e demerit to himſelf. 

Mien are led, by the prepoſſeſſions 
of cuſtom; or by fuperſtition, to 
approve or condemn mere external 
rites and obſervances. ä 

They are led by a or am- 
bitionꝭ to approve of actions favour- 
able to their own deſignßs. 

They are led by their en 
to admire particular qualities, as 
the military or pacific virtues. 

They are led by benevolence to 
approve of qualities that fit men to 
procure the good of mankind. 

So far as the merit, or moral ex- 
cellence, of a man, conſiſts in ſuch 
qualities, we may venture to affirm, 
that benevolence, or the law of ſo- 
eiety, combined with the law of e- 


ſtimation, is the principle of moral 


approbation as ; and that to beſtow 


„vid. Lord Shafteſbury's 3 into Virtue» 
| our 


9 
3 

» XD 
„. 
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our eſteem on virn E. - tchlouee man- 


kind > pat IF" ITS "oſt Re Ii ö 

Syſtems have differed chiefly by 
deriving bur iche of actions and 
chatacters, ſome from the law of 
ſelf-preſervation, and others from 
the law of ſociety v but the fact 
is, that the laws of ſelf- preſerva- 
tion, andof foclety; when well un- 
derſiood, coincide in alt: their ten- 
dencies and applications. 

Man is by nature a member of 
Weistyn ; his n and his enjoy- 

ment, require that he ſhould be pre- 
ſerved what he is by nature; his 
perfection conſiſts in the excellency 
or meaſure of his natural abilities 
and diſpoſitions, or, in other words, 
it conſiſts in his being an excellent 
part of the ſyſtem to which he be- 
longs. So that the effect to man- 
kind ſhould: be the ſame, "whether 


4 


* See Smith's Theory of N Sentiment 
the 


the individual means to preſerve 
himſelf, or to preſerve his commu- 
nity 7 with either intention he muſt 


cheriſh the love of mankind; as the. 
moſt valuable part of his character. 
As this is the foundation of probi- 
ty, it is that which leads men to 
give to probity, as ſuch, the prefer- 
ence to every other: a Ng or 
habit of mind 
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n eile ar gh ue 847; 
of Re dnmoteriality of the, Soul 3 
* ELBACLKETR 18 
161 han; been 
univerſally conſidered as mix- 
ed, or compoſed of an animal 
and n part, of en 3 
Mint. Docdltlin gift cif 6 
The 8 ch are re- 
ferred to corporeal organs, belong 
to the animal nature; thoſe which 
are not referred ta any corporeal 


organ, belong to che n 


nature. 
Seit Bier busen Immateriality of the 


; Man, 


Man, in the reſult of his animal 
nature, differs from the brutes only 
in the degree off manner of Ghar 
he exhibits ; but 1 in oo of hi 
tellectual nature, he differs tot 
and in kind. OP 65 8 

Being deſtined to act from obſer- 
vation and, experiencg, not from 
ſpecial inſtinct, he is, when! igno- 
rant, apparehtly inferior in artifice 
and power to the other animals; 
but when knowing, gr ee . 
nor.“ 4 2 (| Aan el 

That by which he 0 Ger a= 
nimals, is termed his mind, and has 
been A diſtinguiſhed from 
$i 15 

The properties of ind have no 
analogy to thoſe of matter: pro- 
perties of the one are even oppoſite 
and . to Fa of 
the ather. 

Matter is divifible and inert z 


mind is indiviſible and active. 
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are its active powers. Ui 

They bare not. 1 a 
complicated nature, but :abftrac+ 
tions, r RR 


of mind are claſled. 
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of his Immortality of the Suit, 


JL Very queſtion relating: to a fu- 
ture ſtate, muſt be ſolved, 
from the nature of the ſoul; from 
the ſtate of the fact at death, or 


from principles of religion. 
The nature of che ſoul being in- 


lution of — and annihilation be- 
ing unknown in the order of na- 
ture, it follows, that the n 1s 


_ phyſically immortal. 


The fact at death is, _ the 
body ceaſes. to be animated, or te 
give ſigns of the e of mind: 

but 
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The cavils of ſceptics do not de- 
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* See Ray's Wiſdom of God in the creation. 
Sermons at. Boyle's Lectures. 
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70 10 en tht the uhivir I cities” 11 this 
belief, no more than hike cavils de- 
, 2 from the univerſality of th 
9 7 e ve of. TATA oF 
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This belief does not NEO aby 
adequate notion i of "the Supreme Be- 
ing, Nen, fo ve 
— — of he a ce dab ove 
unworthy even of human reaſon, 

But the belief that an artiſt, or 
author, exiſts, is confiſtent witn 
mean and improper notions of his 
capacity and intentions. 

The belief that Homer compoſed. 
the Thad, is compatible with inade- 
quate notions of that poet's pots. 

_ == belief that books 
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2 HE belie 2 
1 verſal, cannot depend on cir- 
cumftanerÞ pecaliar” to any age or 
nation, "Bat nfuſt be the 2 of 
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cireun ircumſtances' Hat” occur in 
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In the n attire of man, chere i is a 
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pearance of effects, and of engt 
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errors. 
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rab perception, as in the caſe. of 
what we know from ſenfation, from 


3 and from interpretation. 
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No one can a ei : 


that the eye was made to, ſee, the 


ear to hear; ; that- the wing was 
made for the air, the fin for the wa- 


ter, the foot for the . and | 


{a forth. 


The perception of an end or in- 
tention in 08 works of men, com- 
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iſtence of God is rev 


Nature preſents final cauſes where- 
ever our knowledge extends. 
Final cauſes may be conſidered 


as the language in which the ex- 
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| In this language the: ſign. is/natu- 
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ſuggeſted by his works. 
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implies the belief only of one 
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The notion of a plurality of gods 
is a corruption. 

Different hatiotis feparately form- 
ed their notions of the Deity, ., On 
comparing theſe notions, they did 
not endeavour to reconcile them to 
the belief af one ſupreme being; 
they formed a liſt compoſed of ma- 
ny gods, having their different at- 
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Ower is the attribute of the firſt 
cauſe; and in the creator of 
all ä cannot be circumſcribed. 
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71ſdom is ahe attribute of in- 
VVtelligence; and the belief of 
wifdom in the author of nature, is 
implied in the belief of final cauſes. 

The wiſdom of God comprehends 
the knowledge of every nature, of 
the mutual relations and dependen- 
cies of different natures, and of 
what 1s beſt for each, and for the 
whole. 


SHLG Ts. 
The Goodnefs of God. 


His is the attribute of the 
creator and order of all 
things. 


The proofs of goodneſs a are, 
L. 1. The 
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122 MO RAAIL Part III. 
"ſp The ereating of ſenſitive and 


rational beings. 
2. The meaſures of 2 which 


wards are made to enjoy. 
3. The order eſtabliſhed for their 
prefer vation. 

Without the firſt, ae od be 
no object on which ee could 
exert itſdlfyę]]1 

And the numbers of duch este 


as well as the enjoyments they are 


made tò receive, are proofs of good- 
neſs in the firſt cauſe, - 
2, What their numbers or enjoy- 


ments are, cannot be known to us; 


but the order and tendency of what 


we know, ane to the belief of uni- 


Werk good. 111 
The lot of man is we "I * 
nature likewiſe is fitted to a mixed 


ö g 77 11214 
en e nen 15510 Hi 0 


He 8 of evil in Nis exter- 
nal circumſtances, or in his own 
nature and conduct. 


The firſt Tubje of — is 
termed 


t 18 
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termed phyſical: evil; the fecond, 
moral, 
Phyſical evil is the. diſſonance of 
chitin to man's deſires 
Without ſuch tm there 


would be no place for active exer- 


tions. 
Man's complaints; pi au of 


phyſical evil are not ſymptoms of 


abſolute evil in nature, but the 
ſymptoms of an active nature in 
himſelf properly placed, and having 
R excitements to exert its 
power. fe 40 

A ſcene in which ahve: were no 
apparent evils to he corrected, or, 
what is equivalent, no acceſſion of 
good to be gained, would be a ſcene 
of inaction, adverſe to the nature of 
man. Iſs 
Or, 1n other words, a + bel that 
perceived no evil, or had no want, 


could have no principle of activity. 


Man, by being employed as an 
active power in the order of nature, 
1 18 
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is not made to forego his own hap- 


s 

His happineſs does not deptad 
anne of conveniency he 
enjoys, but on the part he acts; not 
on his ſafety, but on the degree of 
courage he poſſeſſes; not on what 
he gains for himſelf or others, but 
on the ul andsur _ affec- 
tion he exerts, © if 

Moral evil is the Adee of 
man's nature to his — off 
Perfection. 

Complaints of moral evil are ihe 
ſymptoms. of a progreſſive or im- 
proving nature. 

A being that perceived no . 
enkl;: or no defect, could have no 
principle of improvement. 

To remove the complaints of mo- 
ral evil, it is neceſſary that men 
were either freed from all imperfec- 
tions, or rendered inſenſible of the 
mperfections they have. 

The firſt is impoſſible: Men muſt 

have 
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have che imperfections of created 
nature. 

We know not what is che: leaſt 
poſble meaſuse of - n ee 
tions. 

To Nos infenſible of chai imperfec- 
tions he has, would be a bi! in 
man's natura... e 

This pungent e — W own 
errors and defects, is the ſource of 
his complaints, and of his improve- 
ments, and 1 18 4 beauty; 1 m his Na- 


ture. 


He is a 1 agent; [deſtined 
to act under me {{llowim g wiſe re- 
ſtraint: SH Hirni 


That his bueeful, diſpoſitions! are 
rain; to himſelf, and his benefi- 


cial diſpoſitions are pleaſant. 
Ihe ſuffering, as well as che en- 


joyment, in this caſe, is a proof of 
bent ectl in the r that in- 


flicts it. 
3. Every p part, i in x tho h of na- 
910 dene ture, 
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ture, is calculated for the preſerva- 
tion of the whole. 
Things the moſt remote, are 
made to concur 0 the ſame ey 
; . es. 

The order of the planetary Syſtem 
is calculated for the preſervation of 


every being that ee m Part 


of this ſyſtem. 

The pains, as, aralkie a8 de plea- 
eng of living and ſenſitive crea- 
tures, tend to their preſervation. 


The order of nature is preſerved 


by ſucceſſion, not by perpetuity of 
life: and vhilſt the individnal is 
periſhing, the ſpecies of every ani- 
mal is ſafe, and the ſyſtem of na- 
ture is ſecured from decay. 
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} Ultice' is the reſult f wiſdom 
and goodneſs, 
„gp is goodneſs impartial 5 
univerſal; render tag every part ſub- 
ſervient to the good of the whole, 
and calculating the whole for the 
preſervation of its parts; but pre- 
cluding every part from any enjoy- 
ment in what is pernicious to the 
hei idm bas 2 
The pains and pleaſures incident 
to man's nature, are diſtributed a- 
greeably to this rule of juſtice. 


For to ſum up the whole, Bene- 


volence is always pleaſant, malice is 
Wie patoful. 
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(64 H A. P. . : 
Of, a Future State.” 


death, the human foul has 
been generally ſuppoſed to ſurvive 
its ſeparation from the body, and to 
be reſerved to a future Tt — of re- 
wards and punifhments.. 
This apprehenſion 18 agrecable to 
the moſt rational notions of the 
goodneſs and juſtice of God. | 
That goodneſs which diſpoſed; the 
Almighty to create, may likewiſe 
diſpoſe him for ever to prefer ve his 


intelli gent crexraves, 


There 1 1s a continual creation of 


rational as well as animal natures. 
But animal natures are certainly 


extinguiſhed; why not rational? 


The firſt is neceſſary. The world 
would be overſtocked with animals, 


FNOntrary to the prag 0 an 


Ch. III. 


if- generations did not die to make 
way for each other. 

But the world of ſpirits may, 
without inconvenience, increaſe for 
evers :* . 

The deſire of immortality is in- 
ſtinctive, and is a reaſonable inti- 
mation of what is ancended. by the 
author of this deſire. 4015 

The progreſs of man's e 


nature may be continued beyond 


the attainments of this life. 
The government of God is righ- 
teous; but man's inſtinctive deſire 
of diſtributive juſtice is not fulfill- 
ed in this life. Hence the univer- 
ſal belief, that wicked men are to re- 


ceive additional puniſhments, and 
good men additional rewards, in a 


future ſta tre. 
75 Diverſo itinere, malos a bonis 
loca tetra, inculta, fœda, atque 


formidoloſa, habere . 
Cato. in Saluſt's Hiſt, Cat. conſpiracy. 
INS T I- 
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moſt general Applications. 


CHAP. Ee 
Dh. 1 


— ORAL thay: as diſtinguiſhed 
Aj from phyſical law, 1s any 
general expreſſion of what 
ought to be. 725 
In this ſenſe, the rules of art, the 


canons of beauty and propriety, re- 
Ws lating 


E © RE 


fo 


V 


lating to any ſubject whatever, are 
to be claſſed with moral laws *, 

Moral law, as referred to intelli- 
gent natures, is any general expreſ- 
ſion of what ought to be choſen or 
done. 5 | 

Mechanical operations proceed 
without object or opinion. 

Animal operations are determi- 
ned by inſtinct. 

Rational ations by opinion of 
What is good. 25 

Hence good, where-ever appre- 
hended or expreſſed, implies an ob- 
ligation to determine the choice of 
every rational being to which it re- 
fers. | 

Moral 1 may be conſidered 
under different aſpects, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by different titles. 

Conſidered in reſpect to their 
ſource, they may be diſtinguiſhed 


* ee Hutcheſon of the Ideas of 34 and 
Virtue,” | 
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as original, or natural, and adven- 
titious, or conventional. 


Conſidered in reſpect to their ſub- 


jets, they may be diſtinguiſhed by 
denominations taken from thoſe 


ſubjects; as laws of religion, or of 
ſociety ; as laws of peace, or of 
war; as laws e * or cri- 


minal. 


Conſidered in reſpect to th b per- 
ſons to whom they are applicable, 
they are laws of nations, or the laws 
of particular ſtates. 


Moral philoſophy is the Toy 


ledge of moral laws reſpecting 


their ſources. and their — 


* 


tions. 


The obligation of every law, 


whether original or adventitious, 
general or partial, may be reſol- 


ved into an obligation of the law 


of nature. 


'The firſt or ON law of 


nature, relatiye to mankind, is an 


expreſſion 
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MORAL Part IV. 


G. 
Of Good and Evil. 


„ 


General „„ of theſe terms. 


HE terms good and evil are 
applied to enjoyment and ſuf- 
fering, perfection and defect, pro- 8 
ſperity and adverſity. h Pe 
Enjoyment and ſuffering are op- 
poſite conditions of a ſentient na- 
—_ 
Perfection and defect are the op- 
Polite conditions of an improveable 
or progreſſive nature. 
Proſperity and adverſity are the 
oppoſite circumſtances of an active 
being related to external objects. 


— 
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Of Enjoyments and  Sufferings. 
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8 2 


HE enjoyments and ſuffer- 
ings competent to man's na- 
ture, are either animal or intellec- 
tual. . 
The firſt are mere animal ſenſa- 
tions of pleaſure and pain, or the 
gratifications and the wants . ap- 
petite, | 

The ſecond are 1 or pa- 
ſtime, and languor, affection and 
| hatred, Joy and hope, or grief and 
tear, 
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136 MOR A L Part IV. 


M E C. T. III. 
Of Peofettivine and Defeite.. 


HE principal perfections of 
man's nature are, the love of 
aki wiſdom, and force of 
mind. | 
The principal defects are, ma- 
— folly, Nn ſuality, and cowar- 
This can is ds ex- 
preſſed 3 in the terms Virtue and Vice. 


GOT IV. 
Of Proſperity and Adverſity. 


HE circumſtances relative to 
man's nature that conſtitute 
proſperity, are, health, education, 
ſecurity, fortune, and long lite. 
| 1 * "> me 
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The oppoſite circumſtances, of ad- 
verſity, are, diſeaſe, neglect, thral- 
dom, r. and death. 


—_— FM 


Variety of Syſlems in the application 
of the terms good and evil. 


Yſtems reſpecting the applica- 
tion of theſe terms, may be re- 


-duced to three; the Epicurean, the 


Peripatetic, and the Store, 
The Epicureans limited the terms 


good and evil to enjoyments and 


ſufferings. 


They maintained, that amet 


ſenſe was the primary ſource of en- 
joyment ; and that intellectual en- 
joyment is the remembrance or con- 
templation of this. 

The, Peripatetics complied with 
common uſe in the application of 
the terms good and evil, They com- 

| M 3 prehended 
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18 MORAL part Iv. 


prehended under the firſt, enjoy- 
ment, perfection, and proſperity; 
under the ſecond, fuffering, defect, 
and adverſity. But they held per- 
fection and defect to be of the ** 


eſt moment. 

The Stoics limited the terms good 
and evil to virtue and vice. 

They preferred pleaſure to pain, 
and the conſtituents of proſperity 
to thoſe of adverſity: but they 
maintained, that good and evil con- 
ſiſted not in the preſence or abſence 
of either, but in the proper habit 


and diſpoſition of the mind relating 


to them. 

The tenets of the Epicureans and 
the Stoics, were extremes, and, in 
the common uſe of language, e- 
qually paradoxical. 

The Peripatetics were UTI 
by common opinion, 

The Epicureans were ſuppoſed to 
promote ſelfiſhneſs, and indifference 
to 


OI 
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to mankind, and to ſink the pre- 
tenſions of human nature too low. 
The Peripatetics were ſuppoſed to 
promote integrity and moderation. 
The Stoics were ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote heroiſm, and the love of man- 
kind; but to raiſe the pretenſions of 
human nature too high.. 
The controverſy between thoſe 
{ſchools related to the claſſificatior 
of objects. . 46608 
It is of more moment to diſtin- 
guiſh among things, however claſſ- 


ed, what is the greateſt __ or 
greateſt evil. | bf . 


. 
The comparative moment of Good and 
Evil in their different acceptations. 


Nimal enjoyments are occaſio- 
nal and tranſitory; they pall 


on the ſenſe, or muſt wait the re- 


turns of appetite. 
Senſuality, 
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They occupy, therefore, - „ but a 
mall portion of human life. 

Senſuality, or the attempt to ren- 
Fes them continual, - impairs the 
power of en} W and mo 
ſottiſnneſs. 

Senſuality is a i of the 
imagination, whoſe diſguſts, or lan- 
guor, need to be ſoothed by a 
round of amuſements and paſtime. 

The ſenſe of animal pleaſure 
ſeems deſtined: to excite to action, 
and to direct man to what is ſalu- 
tary; but not to conſtitute the en- 
joyment of human life. Bodily 


pain is occaſional, but not always 


tranſient. 


It appears Aeflined to. direct men 


in ſhunning what is pernicious. 
It is prolonged to a greater mea- 
ſure than any bodily pleaſure, and 
ſometimes en ends only in 
MS... # 
Suitably to its final cial the 


| pain remains while the attack on a- 


nimal 
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nin life continues; and it in- 

creaſes as the danger a n 5 
In human life, for the moſt part, 

bodily pains are but ſlightly expe- 


rienced. 
The ke enjoyments of men 


in human life, ariſe from their ac- 


tive engagements, their ron 
joys, and hopes. 
Men are beſt amuſed with exer- 
_ ciſes that engage them moſt, that 
awaken their affections, * occupy 
their talents, 

For this reaſon the more ſerious 
and urgent. occupations are. to be 


preferred to the more ſlight and 


apparently pleaſant. 
Men of buſineſs have more enjoy- 
ment than men of diſſipation. 
The reverſe of amuſement is in- 
occupation and languor. 
Affections are pleaſant, in pro- 
portion as they are ardent, diffuſed, 
and extenſive. 
Malice is painful, in proportion 
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as it 18 diffuſed, rancorous, andi im- 
placable. 


Joy and hope 3 are . and | 
permanent, in Proportion as they 
are founded in juſt rina of 


things. often 

Falſe opinions lead to . 
joy and to diſappointment. 2 2 

Grief, and fear, and diſappoint- 
ment, are moſt frequent, where men 
moſt miſtake ihe moment or value 
obahingsra ,inof cl; Werl lg 

Vehement ee active en- 
gagement, or paſſion, ſuſpend the 
ſenſe of bodily pleaſure or pain. 
Intellectual enjoyments, in gene- 
ral, are preferable to the animal, as 
they may be rendered continual, or 
occupy the greater part of human 
Hife. b 

It appears, upon the whole, that 


ſerious engagements, benevolent af- 


fections, and juſt opinions, are the 
preferable ſource of "my en, in 


human life. 


It 


ti. 
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It has been obſerved, that one of 
the ſtrongeſt propenſities in human 
nature is that which tends to per- 
fection, or the bettering ourſelves. 

The phenomena of this propen- 
ſity are, emulation, pride, vanity,— 
and moral approbation, magnani- 
mity, and elevation of mind. 

Under the influence of this pro- 
penſity, men forego any pleaſure, or 
incur any pain. 

Benevolence, or the love * man- 


kind, is the greateſt perfection; it 


is likewiſe the ſource of . en- 
joyment. 5 

Wiſdom, or a juſt een af 
things, 1s the beſt ſecurity againſt 
diſappointment, deſpair, and all the 
wretched paſſions. . 


Temperance is the proper uſe of 


enjoyments of every ſort. _ 
Fortitude is an [antidote to dejec- 

tion and fear, the beſt ſecurity in 

danger, and the beſt alleviation of 


unavoidable ſufferings, . 
The 
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The higher animal pleaſure is ra- 
ted, the more temperance, or the 
proper uſe of them, muſt ve va- 


lued. 


The more animal pain appears of 


moment, the more fortitude, that 


enables men, with preſence of 
mind, to avoid, or with patience to 
endure them, is to be valued. 
The greateſt defects, as well as 
ſufferings, of men, are malice and 


cowardice, or reſult from intem- 


perance and folly. 
In human nature, therefore, the 


ſtate of greateſt enjoyment, and 


leaſt ſuffering, coincides with the 
ſtate of greateſt perfection. 
Proſperity is actually valued, on 
account of its ſuppoſed tendency to 
conſtitute en n or to better 


our ſtate. 
Health enables us to attain to the 
nr enjoyments and accom- 


pliſhments of human life; but is 


not an abſolute ſecurity for either. 


The 
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The proper uſe of health is good, | 


the abuſe is evil. | 

Good education is calculated to 
promote good diſpofitions, and to 
beſtow valuable accompliſhments. 

Neglect has an oppoſite tendency. 

But neither the beſt nor the worſt 
education n Produce any 
preciſe eſſect. 

Security or liberty is beſt attained 
under wiſe political eſtabliſhments, 
It is the reſult of prevailing juſtice, 
and tends to promote the love of 
mankind. 

This effect, and all the proper 
uſes of liberty, are good. 

The abuſe is evil. 

Thraldom is in all reſpects the 
reverſe of freedom or ſecurity. 

Competency of fortune is ſuffi- 
cient to all che PIER of nn 

life. | ; 
: en of a does not pro- 
portionally increaſe enjoyment. 
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asIwofte -lehds>r/to ſenſuality, diſ- 
fipation,:>flothj: pride, andi dif- 


ain. 00 ator gs u ανẽ ghets gore 
-:Mawisformed:for mixed fortune; 
difficutties:: and:idangers call: forth 


Powers, in the exerciſe of which 


teſt: perfoctions and 157 
greateſbenjoyments conſiſt. 


Mereiclife is to him eee 


nth; to avaibchimſelf of the good, 


and: likewiſe: to incur the evil, of 


which his nature is ſuſceptible. 5 


Thel proper uſe of it is good, the 


bf adored OF 2x MiSttor 58 

__ 200Theivalus:df. maſala gane- 

ral, depends on the proper uſe of it. 
The proper pinrafo thidgas: 18 2 

Parfection of human nature. 

Then deſire of iperfiction;othere- 


fore well underſtood, appears to be 


the ſureſt guide to enjoyment, and 

r the advantages of profperity. 
All our enjoyments, beſides choſe 

of lenz ariſe fon: 2 gun:ihaying 


ſome n or aflection, to which 
| pleaſure 


fr 


acceſſion. Thus the pleaſures of 
hunting ariſe from eagerneſs to ſeize 
the prey; the pleaſures of occupa- 


tion ariſe from the ardour with 


which we purſue our object; the 
pleaſures of affection ariſe from the 
regard we have for other men ; and 
the pleaſure of good actions ariſes 
from the eſteem of virtue. If plea- 
ſure be our ſole object, we muſt 
forego it in all thoſe inſtances. 


The meaſure of good which any 


one poſſeſſes, is to be eſtimated 
from his perſonal character, not 
from his circumſtances, or external 
means of enjoyment. 


In the different denominations © 


of good and evil, it appears that 

virtue and vice are of the greateſt 

moment. . 

The firſt is itſelf the greateſt ad- 

vantage, the ſecureſt poſſeſſion, and 

that which enables men beſt to em- 
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The Law. 


HE great foundation of virtue 
| in the human ſoul, is probity ; : 
and the greateſt good competent to 
3:76 8 N 18 the love of man- 

This law may be applied to mind, 
and to external actions. 

In its application to mind, it is a 
direction to the attainment of ha * 
pineſs, 5 
In its application to external ac- 
tions, it is a direction to Ju and 


proper conduct, 
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Morality to Mind; or of Hanpineſt. 


Appineſs is the poſſeſſion off 
| the greateſt good, or the pol-Y 
ſoon of à mind benevolent, wife 

and courageous. 2 5 
It is a diſtinction of che perſonal j 
qualities of men, not of their aryl ö 
tions. mr # 
"THe Sound of happineſs is 18 an 
affection determinate in its nature -: 
but indefinite in "reſpect to its obo —_ 
ject. 
Among its objects 909 18 fas 
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This affection being an ali 
| principle, requires, or infpires, all 

the qualities which are rein tq J 

attain its end. | 
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Among theſe qualities wiſdom 
; occupies the prineipal place. 
An extenſive and juſt underſtand- 
4 ing leads to piety, bg Nene ang 
: candour. -- 8 _ Kang 
Good intentions have 8 the 
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ö conducted. eee ee, 
Good i intentions, when miſled. or 
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This diſpoſition requires courage 
bk ad fortitude; for weak minds are 
too much occupied with, their own 
fafety to entertain any fincere, or 
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Pos attachments. 11 
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-Univerfal- bolevelence; unerring 
alleen: 4 forte and elevation of 
mind; wliich inferior pleafures' can- 

not ſeduce, and Which blameleſs | 


ſufferings cannot depreſs. — 
Men conceive perfection, but are 
capable only of improvement. 
The conception of perfection is 
a li ght to direct their progreſs. 
The object of moral philoſophy 
is to aſcertain this conception. 
Philoſophers cannot avoid recom- 


mending a perfection above human 
18 nature, 
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nattire, unleſs t 

commend defects.” 
The diſpoſitions of men are . 

rious, and their forces unequal: 

18 impoflibil to aſcer the limits 

of their progreſs. „ 

They have failed. in the, direQion 

they have taken, not in the force 

with which; Oy ea tQ 

better bimſelf., , 
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that hinder Imp! ovement * *. 


ſions of human nature ſo low as 
to check its exertions. 

It 1s unhappy to entertain notions 
of what men actually are, ſo high, 
as upon trial to incur difappoint- 


ment, diſguſt, or deſpair of virtue. 


* It is unhappy to reſt our own 
choice of good qualities on the ſup- 
poſition that we are to meet with 
ſuch qualities in other men. 

It is unhappy to conſider perfec- 

tion as the ſtandard by which we 


are to cenſure others, not as the 


rule- by which we are to conduct 
ourſelves. | 


* See Epictetus by Arrian, and Antoninus's 
| Meditations. 
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Ir is unhappy to 7 the preten- 
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It is a wretched opinion, that 
happineſs conſiſts in a freedom from 
or in having nothing to do. 

5 conſequence | of this opinion, 
os IE of what might em- 
ploy them agreeably. 

By dechning every duty, and e- 
very, active engagement, they ren- 
der life a burden, and they com- 

plain that it is ſo. 125 „ 
=. preferring; amu ſement to bu- 
neſs, they reject what is fitted to 
occupy, them, and ſearch, 1n vain 
for ſamething elſe to, remove N 
languor. . 40 2oifilirp boon ti 

It is unhappy to entertain an opi- 
nion, that any. thing can amuſe us 
better, than the duties, of our ſta- 
uon, we: than that Nee ab 
the, preſene, moment gallen pRgn. 
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It is an unhappy opinion, * 


beneficence is an effort of ſelf- de- 
male org that we lay our fellow 
Creatures 
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creatures under great obli 1 1 by 
the kindneſs we de them. ; 


It is an unhappy! hen that 


any thing wry e 18 ane e to 
Happineſs. 

The vulgay, as Wende learn- 
ed, have their paradoxes: They 
frequently prefer intereſt, fame, 
and power, , o ackniowhed 3 hap- 
F 

They prefer . or che 
—_— tation of worth, to worth it- 
ſelf. 5 

It is wretched't to rely for happi- 
neſs on what we cannot command. 
It is (wretched to have an opi- 


nion of good in things which we 


might forego with indifference, or 
of evil in chings which we 55 
endure with patience. $1 


It is an error to baploy: terms of 


admiration or contempt looſely, and 
without n o eren 8 


meaning. 


We vulgarly rain . a man is 
the 


1! II. HIL OSOPHY. 
20 better or the worſe, when we 


mean only that ſomething has hap- 


pened to his fortune. | 
Such / phraſes, we ſuppoſe, may 
be underſtood; but, like many o- 
thers of the ſame kind, they ſlur 
over a very abſurd apprehenſion, 
that confounds external. circum- 
ſtances with perſonal qualities, and 
what does not belong to a man with 
what mein 


„ „ 


Of Opinions, or Circumſlances, pro- 
ductiue of Happmeſs, or that lead 


to Improvement. . 


＋ is happy to value perſonal 
qualities above every other con- 
ſideration; · and to ſtate perfection 
as a guide to ourſelves, not as a rule 

by which to cenſure others. 
It is happy to rely only on what 
is in our own power; to value the 
O engagements 
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engagements, of a Morthy fand ſtre- 
nuous mind as our ſole good, and 
the debaſements of a malicious and 

_ cawardly nature as our ſale evil. 
It is happy to haye continually 
in view, that we are members of 
ſociety, and; of the community of 
mankin 311 That we; are inſtruments 
in che hand of, God far the good of 


his 6 iy if we axe ill 
members of ſociety, or unwilling 


ee In the hand of God, 


— == Z — a 
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2 — * . 
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nature, to quit 0 our 9 and to 
undo ourſelves, 

J am in the flation which God "OY 
aſhgned mr, ſays Epictetus. With 
this reflection, a man may be hap- 
| py In every ſtation, ;, without! „ 88 
2 be happy in any. 5 not 

the a ppointment of God. ſuffieie 
to e every other conſiders- - 
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of ; if ' ſlave agreeable to, Fpicgetus, 
and Te that of a monarch to Antoni- 


Nds. 


any ſituation agreeable to a ratio- 
nal nature; which delights hot in 


e eee but in univerſal = 


good; anno) AH o en el 

Whoever poſſeſſes good Perſonal 
qualities, holds them in dependence 
only upon God: but the cirtum- 
ſtances: i Which mem ar placed; 
the policy or government of tieil 
country; their education, know 
ledge, and habits, Have! great 


en n in forming their nn, 
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to External Actions i in general. 


part from affection or inten- 
tion of mind, are mere movements 
of ThE” body, conſtituting neither 
91 enjoyment 
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Ane er evil, it follows, that the 
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of” morality Which re- 
quires or forbids the affection, muſt 


e is bra to 
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of — kind, Ganges by wiſdom, 
courage, and temperance, likewiſe 
requ uires erery external action that 
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is ſuited. to. this, affection, and to 
theſe STA CAtions, 
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Ae of External Actions, 554 


: 11 E. dlirdiice of moral good 
and evil cannot be aſcertained 


in the deſcription of mere external 
actions. | 4H 


1993 A 54 


Actions materially a ſame, Are 
in one caſe morally good, in another 


caſe morally evil. Men are not 


univerſally agreed concerning the 
actions which they require or, Pro- 


hibit in any caſe whatever. What 


is reckoned i innocent or praiſe- wor- 
thy in one countr * is reckoned a 


heinous offence in another. "The 


definitions of theft, murder, * 
treaſon, are different in the laws of 


dir countries. 135 
The terms expreſſing the exter- 


nal duties of men in one language, 
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have not a procſe equivatent'in a an- 


other. 7 5 - 1211 > 3 
WC 
„ eee ee 


„ 8 m. o 
Cauſes of this Diverſe ty... 
ir His diverity does not 7 


from any difference of opi- 
nion, or experience, concerning any 
of the nene of am na- 
ture. 
Al 1 are ed chat "2 
nevolence and courage are good, 
that malice and cowardice are evil; 
and if it ſhould be alledged, that 
any number of men are of contrary 
opinions, yet every perſon may, 
from Tug, own. cee ce, correct 
the error. 
Ih his diverſity proceeds from three 
different cauſes : 
1. The difference of the caſe. . 
2. The eee choice of che par- 


ties 
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ties Who; are affected 
actions. 172 5 


3. The diferear incerpreaion af 


actions. 


"SE OC T. IX. 
Nine of - abe Caſe. 


1D Jus mot! . 
75 Ades e with he: perſo; 
and with circumſtances; |: © 
An action materially the Gn 15 
permitted to one perſon, and for- 
bidden to another: It is the duty 
of a magiſtrate to put the guilty to 


death; this would be criminal ana 


private party. 5 Ter 
A perſon: may kill i in his own 1490 


fence, but not in different circum 
tag 8119.3 00 

Caſes are varied WEI! . and 
rules of action being general, can- 


not provide for all the peculiarities 


of any caſe whatever. 


The 
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The only direction on which men 


can rely in every particular caſe, is 


the ge n of a wiſe and be⸗ 


nevolent mind. 1 bo 4; 
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"HE different Wie of yalrefes 


| intereſted in the effect of any 


addon. ariſes from opinion. 
One perſon believes that to be 
good. for himſelf, which another 


perſon believes to be evil. In their 
requiſition of beneficent actions, 


they differ accordingly: One man 


requires as a favour what another 
would reſent as an infur. 


There is no external effect of 


which men may not entertain con- 
Aar eren even of En 
of death. 5117 ST 2h 5 "BHT 4 6 FEE 


The father among the Dui: 


requires, at a certain age, that his 


OWD 


ch. HI PHILOSOPHY. abs 
own chäldtren put Hin to 


death ISI DH eve Of V 
The widow in Europe deſires to 
have a good ſettlement midei hy her 
deceafed hufband: in India, ſhe 
deſires to be bus on on his funeral 


are requi- 


red as the effects or expreſſions of 
meſs and regards {tif 5 1 : 


16 * Hey, 555 5. ſti 5 34919181 


* KE - 2 „ e 200 
eee, "tnterpretation.” © 
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TN mary inſtantes; external ac- 


tions( are, in their on nature, 
indifferent, rabid effect; but are 
the eſtabliſhed ſigns and expreſſions 
of neglect or attention, = 2 or 
r eee _—_ ſome Alection 0 
diſpoktion. {61 tg. ib 
Such are e Runs 6M rites in 
every country, and many ceremo- 
nies obſerved in common life. E 
| ven 
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ven actions of more \conſequence, 
are frequently more regarded on 


account of their meaning, than on 


account of any other effect. | 
80 far as actions are mere expreſ- l 
ſions, the choice of them, like that a 


of words, : 18 perfectly arbitrary; 1 
and nations may differ from each ˖ 
other in thęeir external obſervances, | 

as they -doinctheir-fpeeth,; without t 
any. inconvenience, whatever. One 0 
nation comnimends what another f 


condemns, merely becauſe they in- 
terpret the mne or a . nn, n 
düßßrenchr. 511 15000 8 0 fe 
The diverſities of 3 ariſing b. 
from difference of choice or inter- te 


pretation, render it difficult to judge th 


of the merits or perſonal qualities 2 
of men, in ages or nations remote ag 
from each other. 1 0 91047. 16 25 an 


The vulgar are able to interpret 
only the manners of their own con- 
dition and country; they common- 
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ly miſtake thoſe of a different rank, 
or of foreigners. 
There is in fact nothing i in exter- 
nal manners which opinion may not 
render agreeable or diſagreeable; 
and: the opinion of one country is 
not the rule or ſtandard by which 
to judge of the manners of another. 
Ihe definitions of crimes vary in 
che law / of different countries; be- 
cauſe different overt acts are ſpeci- 
fied as the marks of guilt. FE 
Terms of praiſe or blame, have 
not their preciſe equivalent in dif- 
ferent languages; becauſe men com- 
bine variouſly; under different 
terms, the circumſtances from which 
they infer: merit or demerit. 
This is conſiſtent with a perfect 
agreement of opinion concerning 
255 of thoſe circuraRtaee Apart 12 
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Fundamental Laws of. Exthynal"Aftion. . 
„ i obe Er vin H 

N matters · indifferent, we ough 
to obſerye the re, our 
country, ab welpedkie OR: 
or wear its dreſs, 
2. In matters of importance, we 
ought enn what 1 1s for the good 


nion and cuſtom, . gn 
Thus We ought. to do ver 
tends to promote virtue, to prevent 
corruption, and to ſecure the rights 
of mankind ; and to avoid what- 
ever tends to corrupt or to ſeduce, 
and whatever fene fo make way, for 
oppreſſion. 1 . 
When the Habits or r affections of 
men change for the better or the 
worſe, they improve or degenerate. 
When their cuſtoms change from 


what is innocent, or beneficial to 
mankind, 


n 
0 


cm NELSON. 160 


ann, to What is pernicious, 
they are faid not to undergo a 
change of manners merely, but to 

If x he ſhould be! ignorant of the 
tendency of their own. pernicious 
cuſtoms and manners, even this ig- 
norance would be an article of de- 
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be depraved. 
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Of. the di e ent „ e under which 


External Ae are required or 
prohibited... tian 


HE anctich of any tive, 1s the 
good or ill annexed to the ob- 
ſervande, or to the negleck, of it. 
The general ſanction of moral 
law is, - that the obſervance of it 
is happineſs, and the neglect mi- 
ſery. ng een 25 0 Rot wh 4 
This ſanction is variouſly modi- 
fied in the caſe of external action, 
P by 
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bye leonſitlarations of o foree or of 
propriety. Jo Hence oc bn 
„ %½%he ſanction of conipulſory 
 agtluqaion to avifhast; 2d 1011 
2» >bThe iſanction of iduty'; el vs! 
The ſanctions of: compulſory law 
are,; any Hforcible means employed 
by men to vindicate their on 
' rights;7 onthbſe! off others. 1 5 go.) 
bc Phe famfibns! of: duty: are, any 
L -confiderations: that a 
from choice, to act nn id 
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Of parties to whom the Laws oY Mo- 
rality refer. In > 


H E laws of antics may be 
referred to the conduct of 
fingle parties, or to that of collec- 

tive, bodies. 
The conduct of N parties is 
N or prohibited, under the 
ſpecial 
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ſpecial fametions of compullory law 
or under the ſandtionsi of duty. 10 
Contuct required or pnchibited 


und the ſanction of compulſory 


law, is ; the ſubject of jutifpradence. 
Conduct required or prohibited 


under the ſanction of duty; is the 


fubject of caſuiſtryi / 
Conduct: ꝓrohibited ſ ono required 
ol men Wnhate mar n and 
ſubject of politics. 
Communities ſtated in their re- 
lation to each other, are to be con- 


adered; as en. e c 
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of the Foundations of Compu Jer 


. Law. 


HE firſt apphcation of the 

fundamental law of mora- 

7 7, 74ity to the actions of men, 

is prohibitory, and forbids the com- 
mithon of wrongs: . 

Every perſon being intitled to de- 


fend himſelf and his fellow-crea- 
_ rares, 
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tures, wrongs may be” repelled by 
force; and the prohibition of 
wrongs is the firſt compulſory law of 
nature. 1 
Any article in the ſtate of a man 
hic may be maintained by force 
or otherwiſe, is termed his right. 
Juriſprudence conhils of two 
parts. - {+ 1 1 K 
Ihe firſt relates to the rights; ; the 
ſecond, to the” defences of men. 
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en u 1 | 
of the Bights of Men i in gener: wal. 


X Right is che ahnten of a per- 
X fon to a thing, in which no al- 


ark ought to be made' without 
2 his OWn: 'Confſent. 


Things are the conſtituents &f the 


perſon, or the conſtituents of his 


ſtate. 
-The | regard to ts is compre- 


| hended in the law of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, combined with the law of ſo- 


ciety; or, in other words, it ariſes 


from our diſpoſition to preſerve our- 


ſelves, and our fellow creatures. 
Wrong is a violation of right. 
The ſentiment ariſing from a ſenſe of 


wrong in our own caſe is reſentment; 
in that of others, is indignation. 


No one can have a right to what 


is not poſſible, or not real. 


The right of one man is excluſive 


of the right of another. 
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\Ights, may be re in re- 
; ſpe to their ſubject, or in re- 
ſpect to their ſource, __ 

In the firſt reſpect, they are aid 
to be perſonal, or real. 

In the ſecend, they are ſaid to he 


origin al, or adventitious. a 
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YErſonal rights ſubſiſt i in the per- t 

ſon, and are the c ituents 2 

4 his nature. m 
Perfons 


%\E 
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Perſons are {ad to be natura! or 
artificial. 15 
Perſons nätural afe anche men. 

Perſons art ial are corporations 
or lates — 5 JIZT? 49G 
The rights of natural perſons 


ſubſiſt in the limbs and members 


of the body, in the 1 23 and 
talents of the mind, and the uſes of 
both. 

The rights of artificial per Ins 
fubfiſt in their conſtituent nabe | 
1 1 7 7 r formas, . 1 875 laws. Tf Fo9! 
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= Rights "Bund." 


Eal rights ſubſjſt in f of 
IX which any perſon may have 
the exclukvt uſcꝭ A No. . 

Real. rights: may be referred, to 
the&e prifieipal heads: lobe A ICE 

Poſſefſion, Property, and Cont 
mand, IR T2 
orie Poſſeſſion 


oF 
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NAH Pitt. v. 
Poſſeſſion conſtitutes right only 

while a thing is in actual uſe. 
Property conſtitutes à continual 


right. 
93A ene 
No onè can have a ee poſ- 


ſeſſion to the property of another 
0 and is a right to, the fer 
vices or obedience of ather-men.,,.. 
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isiael rights. are che univer- 
ↄſal appurtenances of , man's 
nature, and coeval with! his being. 
The pe LONA! "righes\ofi 886 are 
On iginal.. (gig ils 
The right of the parent . 9 
mand iche infant child is original; 
but in every other inſtance, no man 
has an original right to force the 
obedience of another, except in ob- 
liging him to abſtain or deſiſt from 
wrongs. 


SECT. 
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view Ilg nog fo RSH 
Stig uf A 21 2111113 8 1 ry 


11115 029 8 E. C, T $5 Vg 7 9 
1018. 
of Adventiti Rights. 28 
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98 „Deentitious wände ſuch as 
A ade vhriotlly ieee in the 
courſe Ef Human fe. 5500 30 890 
Original rights are recogniſed on 
being Mer one 


EP 
Adventitious rights are matter of 


diſcuſſion; and recogniſed only ſo 
far as they are proved. 
21 Ir treating of at ventitious 
's e mult net ofly ehumerate the 
ſubjects, but Hkewiſe the means 
ce il which they may be acquired. 
Poſſeſſion, property, and com- 
- mand; are udventitlous righ 11 
; Ile adveſititious diſtinctions in 
an ſociety are founded, for the moſt 


he part, on property and command. 
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0 HAP. v. 
Of * Laws of Acqui nn in general 


Yo 0 naht can be acquired by 
1 © injuſtice; or, in other words, 


| by any. deed perticlous t to mankind. | 
The means of acquiring any right 5 


may be referred ad four Principal | 
heads: IIS to 

Occupancy, Labour; Convention, 
and eee 
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GH A.P. XV. 
Law of Occupancy. 


e is ſuch a relation « 
0 a perſon to a thing, that no 
other can uſe the ſame thing, with 
out detriment or moleſtation to the 
occeuplery-. <- .. 1 

In this manner, a perſon may oc 
cupy the ground on which he lies, 
the water he drinks, the air he 
bin the light that ſhines upon 
him, the tract of the ſea on which 
he fl; but no one can occupy the 
earth, the paſſing ſtream, the”: at- 
wan or Fas ocean. 
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9 17010 65 Hai | 
nA, vn. 

l Law of Acquz Non by Labour. 


no n 903 A LH LJI003 
F-cAbour'is' any effort by which a 
Lperſon may, for his own uſe, 
fabricate, procure, or 1 ve, any 
unappropriated ſubjeccd. 
Therright acquired to; hb frtlits 
of labour, is implied in the original 
right all men have e ROY: of 
their talents or faculties. 
Prior to convention, men 40 not 
acquire rights by the obſervance of 
any form or ceremony that is of no 
effect; for the right acquired is on- 
ly to che uſe of what is produced. 
Mere acceſſion, or what is not the 
effect of any care and labour, if 
there be no convention to the con- 
trary, falls to the firſt occupier. 
I be increaſe of a man's flocks or 
herds, being the fruits of his care, 
is his property; but the acceſſion 
8K 


4. 
* oe LO o 
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of new lands, or iſlands, contiguous 
to his, falls to the firſt occupier. 

A man, by labouring on another's 
property, cannot annul the other's 
right; on the contrary, the fruit of 
his labour, if it cannot be removed 
without damage to the principal 1 
ſubject, falls to che LOI * 
that ſubject. . 510 151 5511 

But a perſon; Who e Ie 
fide to employ his labour on the ſub- 
ject of another, may remove or en- 
joy the fruit of his labour, if this 
can be done without detriment or 

inconveniency to the other. np 
Civil conventions accommodate 
the effects of acceſſion or of labour 
to the conveniency of parties, and 
to the e. of MORE ſtates. / : 
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The Low of Apps ifitjon by Contract. 
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parties to perform What is 
Wage to be in their power, 5 
Engaz ments MEWS nade. by AY: 
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Men, by ES rely, on the pro- 
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1 -O1 oth vers. 


K 0 R 10 2880 145 17 4 810 


e object A Promi e or en- 
gagement 1 85 bart of '2 mans 


ſtate; breach of, ith 18 an injury, 


and be is intitled te to Tepel, it by 


inn Ing. 41 
— 


force. abs 
Here the compullory law, which 
in its original form 1 1S, prohibitory, 
or Negative, becom Ss poſitive, re- 
quiring, 
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quiring, chat every juſt enga en i 
AT be Sort, 


SECT; I, 
Laws of Contrat i in e. 


1. THE ſource of conventional 

obligation, is the right of 
one party to exact a performance 
upon 1 another has 1 him 
rely, ©0721 | 
WET Contracts,” POE ny create 
right only to what depends on the 
will of contracting parties. 

3. To conſtitute a contract, mu- 
tual promiſes, or a promiſe and ac- 
5 are neceſſary between par- 

acting freely, and poſſeſſed of, - 
hs us of their reaſon. | 

Although one party has promi- 
ſed, if the other has not accepted, 
the laſt cannot pretend to have an 
expectation raiſed. 


But 


% 'MOR AL Fart v. 
But mutual Wenne eres ac- 


ceptance. |; 

Men who are 3 not to 20 

| voluntarily, or rationally, cannot 
_ raiſe any reaſonable expectation. 
4 A party may ſtipulate in per- 
| ſon, or by his agent, or meſlenger, 
in words, actions, gu, that are 
, 5 n 4 1 

8 perſon is bound by che ſti- 
pulations of a ſervant, or meſſenger, 
to whom he has given credentaals, 
or whom he has authoriſed by re- 
peated n ah his 
truſt, 

6. Words are to be interpreted in 
their molt ordinary ſenſe, or in the 
ſenſe in which it appears from other 
ſigns that chey v were intended to be 
uſed. 

A A action pi any kind, per- 
formed with a view to raiſe expec- 
tation, or by which it is known 
that expectations are naturally rai- 
N 6 ſed, 
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ſed, is ſufficient to conſtitute a con- 
tract. 

8. Cuſtom is a bedudablic ground 
of expectation, ; and therefore is 
be on all parties. 


Great part of the civil conven- 


tions of men are conſtituted by the 
received cuſtoms of their country. 

A practice introduced by force, 
may become à legal cuſtom: for 
being ſuch as men are reconcileable 


„to, after they are reconciled, and 

n . — to obſerve it voluntarily, 

; it becomes a matter of convention. 

But practices, or ſufferings, ' to 

which men are not reconcileable, 

e and with which they are made to 

r | comply by force, can never, on the 

e foot of conſuetude, be conſidered as 
matter of convention, but uſurpa- 
pation. eff 0" 
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Sr. I. 
 Contratts C2 45 MHerent denomi inationc. 


Rs 14 > 


— Ontracts may be diſtinguiſhed 


Vas abſolute, or RI; 
d as ſingle, or reciprocal. 

Abſolute contracts are bei- 
red «a a da a ann and 1 9 788 

Condition nnen pes pro- 
miſe and REO under a condi- 
tion. h | 

Sin ha: contracts confiſt in tie | 
provi of one party, and _—_ 
ance of the other.. 

Here one party 1s ſtipulating, the 
other accepting. 

| Reciprocal contracts confi of 
mutual nen and mutual ac- 
ceptance. 

Here each party is bock a 
ting and accepting. 
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8E C *. 3-ve 
| 07 lle Ee eveptions ds Gd. in ge- 


neral, © 
hai ao 7 army af OT 
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Force is emed hoy FREY vio- 
lence, or ere e a er the 
accepting part): 
This exception 1s Wld, 55000 
1. Becauſe a perſon — a 
promiſe by force, cannot have a 
reaſonable expectation of its 2 
— being intended. 
Becauſe che party — 
Fo commits an injury; and in- 
1 of n a right, may be 
prevented, 


— 
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prevented, repelled, or obliged to 
make reparation. _ 
VN. B. Fas) exception date not 
extend to the caſe; of contracts en- 
tered into with one party, on ac- 
8 count of the ene offered 10 an- 
Nava 18 * en exception inen by 
the practice of nations in the caſe 
of any ſurrender at war, or ä 
| oration. . „„ 


Second Ererp rien. 


70 ? , lr 


Ab 18 i eee by che Abt 


Which a Th ny" to obtain a 
promiſe. hint + 

This nene 1s valid, 

1. Becauſe a party who is known 
to be deceived concerning what he 
| promiſes, cannot raiſe an expecta- 
tion that he will e r when un- 
Exceed. tlie! 

2. n deceit, or regen. 


0 


CP 
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is an injury, and ee a n to re- 
paration. 


N. B. This exception {nts not 
invalidate, the promiſe made to an 
innocent party in conſequence of che 


miſin formation of another. 


Nor does it invalidate any mili- 


tary emerge | a ee n 


by G 18 ab 4 


1 10 4 4 


Twp EXCEPTION. 


Inj tice: e. in the wrong 


which a third party would ſuffer 
from the performance of a contract. 


There are four different caſes in 


which this ei ang _ be offer 


ed :. 


Caſe 1 . When na of the con- 
tracting parties, at the time of ſti- 


pulating, was aware of the wrong. 
In this caſe the contract 1 is eu 


void. 


Caſe 2. W hen only tis party ac- 
cepting was aware of the wrong. 
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An this caſe, the contract is void; 
and the party accepting has com- 
mitted an injury againſt the party 
ſtipulating, as well as againſt the 
third party, who, if the contract 
had taken Arr Was n. deren 
ſuffered. n 3 

Caſe gz. When eee du 
pulating was aware of the wrong. 

If he ſtipulated with intention to 
perform, he is injurious to the third 
1 dencer ng. 

- 1&:he ſtipulated with. 1 intention to 
plead tlie exception, he 1 is e ee 
to the party accepting 

Caſe 4. When both Eine were 
aware of the injuſtice. 95 

Both are injurious to the third 
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 Impoſtbility extends to every y Eaſe 
that cannot, in the nature of*things, 


take — 5 d every article that ex- 
ceeds 
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ceeds the power, or that does not 
depend on the will, of the parties. 

This exception, like the former, 
may be offered in four caſes. 

Caſe 1. When neither contract- 
ing ty was aware of the en or 
bility ; — 

The contract 1s ſimply * 


Caſe 2. When only the Party ac 
cepting was aware of the im poſſibi- 


lity. 6 
This . 18 either e 


or may be injurious to the * 


ting party, by drawing him into 
{ſnares and fruitleſs attempts. 
Caſe 3. When only the party ſti= 


ulating was aware of the impoſſi- 


bility. 


It is injurious to the accepting 


party, by creating vain expectations. 

The 4th caſe, Suppoſing both 
parties aware of the impoſſibility, 
15 altogether irrational and abſurd. 
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POLL? condition ctrl are 
void, if the condition has fail- 
ed, or is found to be unj juſt or im- 
poſſible. | 

The condition may be a mere 
contingency, or it may depend on 
the will of either party. 

If a contingency, the parties 
may be allowed to interpoſe, as 
they do in 8 of {kill and dex- 
0 

Or they may not be allowed to 
8 as in games of chance. 

If the condition depend on the 
will of the ſtipulating party, he be- 
comes bound to perform one action 
only in conſequence of having per- 
formed another. 


If 
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If it depend on the will of the 
accepting party, he acquires a right 
only in caſe of having” tek 
his conditien. 

In mutual contracts, a party 
failing on his part, has no title 


to exact dame on the other 
Part. a lib 397-1 Hearn 7 
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&% = Law, # aue tion 17 Forfei 
ture,” 
7 Hoever ki done an injury, is 
bound to repair it. In this 
manner, the injurious perſon may 
have forfeited to another what was 
formerly his own right. 

No man can forfeit by actions 
caſual and involuntary. Such ac- 
tions, when prejudicial to others, 
are misfortunes, not injuries, 
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CHAP. KX. 


Of the Law of Acquiſition, as appli- 
cable to I rights, 


= = er 17 

: "His is acquired by occupancy 
. alone. 

» 


8 E CT * U. : 
Of Property. 


His is acquired, to any ſubject 
formerly unappropriated, by 
N. alone. 
. The effect of preſcription in civil 
ſociety, reſults from convention, 
not from occupancy. 


R 3 Property 


* 4 , 
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Property may be transferred by 
convention or forfeiture. 

A conventian transferring pro- 
perty, is a conveyance. hh 

A conveyance confiſts of conſent 
and delivery. 

A party who has obtained con- 
fent without delivery, may defend, 
or occupy, che ſubject, in right of 
the former proprietor, not in his 
oven. 

Hence it is argued, that the mere 
conſent of a party deceaſed, with- 
out delivery, cannot convey pro- 
perty; becauſe the party deceaſed 
having no right, the d falls to 
the firſt occupier. 

The force of laſt wills is an effect 
of convention among the living, 
not of en e the dead. 


„. 
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28. E. .C Ts þ3 4 Ha, 
7 the Right to Command, or Service. 


HE right to comthand is ac- 
Sorin by contract or forfei- 


ture. 
The ond vettbeen the Hat 


and hired fervant is a reciprocal | 


contract. | 

The terms are fuch: as they mu- 
tually ſtipulate, or ſuch as Len 
cuſtoms eſtabfi fn. 

The civil oha or convention 
between the magiſtrate and ſubject, 
or ſovereign and people, i is lkewiſe 
reciprocal. 9 | 

e terms are ſuch as the par- 
ties ſtipulate in expreſs charters and 


ſtatutes, or fach as may be aſcer- 


tained from known cuſtoms. 

The ſocial compact, from which, 
according to ſome writers, the mu- 
tual duties of men in ſociety are to 
be 
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be deduced, is a mere fiction in 
theory, reſembling the fiction in 
law, by which a Plea which ariſes 
from one ſource, is fuſtained as co- 
ming from another.. 
Thus mutual pleas of guardian | 
and ward, which aroſe from equi- 
ty, were ſuſtained in the Roman 
law as ariſing from contract. 
There never was in reality any 
contract prior to the eſtabliſhment 
of ſociety. Cuſtoms, charters, and 
ſtatutes, which conſtitute or expreſs 
the civil conventions of men, are 
all poſterior to the eſtabliſhment of 
ſociety. - 
| Fictions of 5 may A conve- 
nient in arranging civil actions, 
but are of no uſe in explaining the 
laws of nature; for by the law 
of nature, every right, and every 
obligation, is admitted only where 6 


it is real, and can receive no con- $ 
firmarion from any fiction wha tever. 
The original Io, of men, 0 


— 


founded 


— 
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founded in humanity, and in the 
title of every perſon to defend him- 
ſelf, are ſo far from gaining force 
by being referred to a ſuppoſed con- 
vention, that r are a 
weakened. 

Men are pry ſenfible of their 
obligation to abſtain from wrong 
of any kind, as from breach of 
faith. The laſt is actually compre- 
hended in the Ae or is founded 
upon it. 

A right to SW is ſome- 
times acquired by forfeiture, when 
a perſon Who has done a: wrong, 
becomes bound to regs it 7 80 his 
feryiees. 5 +654 © 

No contract or 8 can * 
prive a man of all his rights, or 
render him the property of another. 

No one is born a flave ;- becauſe 
every one is born with all his ori- 
ginal rights. | | 

No one can become a . ben 
cauſe no one, from being a perſon, 
can, 


can, 


law, 


„ 
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in the language of che Roman 
become a ching, br ſubject of 


property of the 


maſter in the ee. therefore, is 
matter of uſurpation, not of right. 
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H 5 the La * | Defence, 
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"Sal ih W thin 
Of the Means of Defence m general. 


Y the law of defence, a perſon 
may maintain his right againſt 
any other perſon who wrongs, or 
1s likely to wrong him, by any 
means that are neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, '_ 

The means of defence may be re- 
ferred to three principal heads: 
Perſuaſion, Artifice, and Force. 

The law of defence does not au- 
thoriſe the uſe of any means that 
are unneceſſarily hurtful to the 
party againſt whom they are em- 
ployed. 
A man is intätled only to pre- 

1 
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ſerve his own right: whatever 
harm he does beyond What is ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe, is an in- 
jury. 1 11 16 £1 611 10 


The law = defence may be ap- 


plied to perſons in . different 


r 

1. That of angle parties 3 
ſtrangers, and unconneRed. _ 
2. That of fellow-citizens. . 
* 5 4 That of nations. 


ELLE 


e i C. 


I; $7 © Wh oil "3 Tg Tree 


The. caſe. of Single Parties Stranger 
t each Mas. und unconnected. 


ed F 
4 7 bh, . + 


hs: "CE is ect treated 


«fits; under the title of the ſtate 


of nature; and in this ſtate every 


man is ſuppoſed ae ec with 
all men. 
It is Rd to fine! that the 


ſtate of nature to which, men are 
not natural! Ty diſpoſed, and in 


which 
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which ey one certainly never 
were known, = 

&1 mere uppofition, under 
which certain a pplications of the 
law of nature i be abſtractliy 
conſidered. 

Writers Rare not recollected, 
that it was ſufficient for the purpoſe 
of their reafonings, to ſuppoſe any 
two or more parties unconnected 
with each other, though not un- 
connected with all mankinc. 

Such parties are poſſeſſed of ir 
original rights ; ; but having no con- 
vention, can have none of "thoſe 
rights, and none of thoſe obliga- 
tions, which ariſe from « convention | 
alen de nn 


If either party fall commit an 


injury againſt the other, the e 


is intitled to his defence. 

It is vain to aſk, who is to gs 
between them? for all reference to 
judges 18 excluded be the ſuppoſi- 
tion. | | 

8 They 
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Ihey muſt act and judge for 
9 - and where perſuaſion 
and artifice have failed, or are not 


W to ſucceed, may employ, force, 
| 0 5 5 6 
\ theory? T ft 78 2985. 5 
8. E &'T * 


5 "The caſe 9 eee, 


. Hs 211 l e 
* 


? NEllow-citizens are connected by 
1 civil and political conventions; 
on which: are founded a variety of 
adventitious obligations and rights. 
The obligations of fellow- citizens 
ate either thoſe of rs, 
or of magiſtrate and ſubject.” 

Ba Fellow- ſubjects have pulse 
to refer their differences to the 
judgement of -courts, and to em- 
ae their defence, 'the- uw of 4 
th e magiſtrate. 5931 Qi f 
This lay admits af. the followin ing 

a exteptions: PLL, 
_  -1ib-; DENSE: the judge if courts 
cannot be had; nor tlie power of the 
28 be” magiſtrate 


an — 8 
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magiſtrate” interpoſed, 0 Pre rent 

au ry * 

2. Where es relief * aui fuit 

cannot be N waned to che injury 

apprehended. 

Judges have ſtipulated to decide 
according to law and juſtice. 
Magiſtrates, have ſtipulated: to de- 
fend the rights of the ſubject. 
Ihe magiſtrate, as acting in 

fonch of the ſtate, - and of its 01 1 
jects, is intitled to repreſs crimes by 
reſtraints and puniſhments. 

He is directed, in the appleation 
of reſtraints and puniſhments, by 
the law of nature, and of; -conven- 
tion ori efrondutono 

The law of nurse 1 * 4 
is no convention to the contrary, 
limits the power of the magiſtrate 
to what is neceſſary to defend the 
innocent. All reſtraints or ſeveri- 
ties eee, beyond cheſe limits, 
are unlawful. Fl. 

It is not always expedient 3 in civil 

D 2 ſociety, 


* 


— — 


e bert v. 


ſociety, to carry puniſhment to the 
utmoſt rigour even of natural law. 
The laws! of convention are va- 
rious in different ſtates; in ſome 
nations permitting arbitrary impri- 
ſonment, unlimited ſeverities, and 
tortures, for every crime, at the dif- 


I 


cretion of the magiſtfate. 15 


a” 


Powers of chis fort ar Le 
ly. uſur dations on ä che 1 t of, .the 


+. The rights of. the, al beat are in 
danger, Aale ma agiſtrate either 
adopts s. rule t lat is uiguſt, or when 
his Fit ons. Ire irre zular a and , ar- 
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2 5 of Nations. Wee 
8 nations, the act of be 
ſovereign, or of thoſe employ- 
ed by the ſovereign, i is conſidered as 
the act of the nation. 
The act of any private perſon is 
not the act of the ſtate, except 15 
far as, in his action, he is protected 
or acknowledged by the 2 

A nation may receive an injury 
in the perſon of any of its members. 

A nation injured, may make re- 
priſals on the perſons and effects of 
any, or all, the ſubjects of che of- 
fending nation. 

Nations who maintain contro- 
verted rights by artifice, or by 
force, are ſaid to be in _ ſtate of 
War. ; | 

War is juſt only on the ſüppo⸗ 

3 3 ſition 
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gition of injuries apprehended,” \ of- 
fered, or perpetrate. 
Remonſtrances and dens 
Where- ever they can be ſafely em- 
ployed, ſhould precede hoſtilities. 
The es TOY of” war is 
TIQOry. LL | 
The laws of War previous » to vic- 
torre 15, bus fi 
. 80h hoſiilites only are law- 
ful as MP) ; nee to obtain the 
victory. 12 9 10 
11 25 Were it is ale to grant 
an enemy quarter, it is not 1 
10 refuſe It bd H 36s n 
3. Breach ef faith 8 in 
che practice of nations at war, and 
would be ruinous' to mankind. 
4. Any party may aſſiſt the in- 
0 zured ; but whoever” aſſiſts the in- 
Jurious, e be treated as an e- 
33 5 1 705 | 
5. The caeſar ores of an e- 
Nemy, where- eve. found, may be 


. 14 If 


St D171 ſeized, 
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ſeized; if this can be mite 
detriment to any innocent party. 

6. The effects of a friend ae 
to an enemy, if they would enable 
him better to A on the r, 
may be ſcia cd... 

7. Captives may be 3 
while the war continues, and until 
ſatis faction and ſecurity be An 
ed. a vino att pen 

Laws. of War after VIC ; ca 1137: 

1. The conqueror may avail him- 
ſelf of his power to preſerve his 
rights, and: ohtain-; Feparatio n/.of 

a wrong that has been dong him, 
| 2. Succeſs in was does not con- 
ſtitute a right; but dl ane ges and 
fuffering incurred in War, „ A 
ane to indemnifi cation 
3. Ihe conqueror may takes ſuch 
| precautions,, by diſabling bas. e 
my, as give him a eber 
ſecurity; for the future 
4. Nations do not Rong. a, pro- 

erty in the perſons of their cap- 

tives, 
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tives, as they' do in effects lawfully 
a 129 


f ee * TED * 3 14 8 1 ; ; 4 
i} AH 4+O0&D- £16 Adel 
[ |  Concluft on of Jr! iſprudence.. 


* the maxims of compulſory 

law, a perſon may, on every 
occaſion, maintain his right: but 
from conſiderations of duty, he is, 
on many nen, obliged to fore- 
go It, . £2. 

0, perſon is more — to 
maintain and to exerciſe the affec- 
tions of a beneficent mind, than he 
is to preſerve tie: and in any 
other reſpet᷑t. i 2 

The — wy af 1 
in ſome inſtances, as: Well as the law 
of humanity, admit, chat the ex- 
treme neceſſity of one party ny 


fu n the 8 of another. ' 
2 oy "ATT SITS 10 | | 
IN 85 T I- , 
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101 91 CHA e Lo! abn. 
Of the Sandton. gf Duty in general. 


oils Sd Stiv1>z2omiins” Hinte 
aw 0 duty is ah expreſ- 1 
ſion of what a perſon qught 
to do from choite; and in 
doing which, he is faid to have ine 
is rit; or in doing e contrary; to 
Fg have demeviti .777ftth; , „ 
; The firſt application of the fun- 

damental law of morality is prohi- 

bitory, forbidding the commithon 
be” of N 
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The Goat i is lv, requiring 
every external effect of virtue, or of 
good-will to mankind. 


But acts of good- will. or benefi- 


cence cannor be extorted by force. 
The object of compulſory law,; is 
the preſeryation af:. Parties n 
to wrongs; Who, in defending 
themſelves, may, ęven by force, 
oblige others to deſiſt from 1 injuries. 
The ohject of morality, in what 
relates to the duties of men, is the 
virtue of thoſe who act. 
2 Compo fi n Would alienate the 
afkecklons af MED. of ofbe 
Favours extorted by. force ele 
be rabl C 1 8. ge E 354 17 . %A 
Whoever employs: deception, or 
forge, except in his{,awn: defence, 
or in, that of, his Hllercreigarufes, 


commits an injury. 
The ſanctions of e are choſe 

of religion, of n. NG and of 

conſcience. | . 


E A P. 


7 1 A 5h 5 3 
of the Si nition of 1 Rel Minn, 8 


7 


mind relating to God. | 
The ſanction 'of religion i is its 
endeney to An e mens con- 
duc 1109 i 
This deer is of two kinds. 
The firſt is, to make men love 


wiſdom and beneficence, as being 
the characteriſtics of the ſupreme 


being, whom they adore; "and to 
make them love their Aruations and 


their duties, as being appointed by 
. (gin en 4. 


The eſctbnd dl, to make them | 


hope for rewards, and to fear” pu 
niſhments. 2 1 IDS 
"The religious Aockrine of rewards 


and puniſhments, is a ſpecies of 


compulſory law, extending to all 
| the 
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"Blight is the ſentiment of the 
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the thoughts and marie, as 
well as the actions, of men. 

This law, in all its extent, can be 

ſafely applied by N perſan only 
to himſelf, 
- When magiſtrates think them- 
ſelves armed with the ſanction of 
religion, and intitled to reſtrain 
thoughts as well as actions, they 
attempt what is placed beyond the 
reach of their power. _ 

/ Superſtition, or the abuſe of reli- 
gion, has, been. II with 
very fatal effects: 2 

With a miſapplication 55 n 
eee and the ſubſtitution of fri- 
volous rites for moral duties; with 
cruel animoſities of party, and a 
falſe apprehenſion of ſanctity in any 
acts of injuſtice and horror that 
proceed from a ſuppoſed religious 
—!!. or W > 2/1 HINT WATIESTY 
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HAND. II. 
Tb ShineFighs % Public * Repute. 1 


Ker linken include the in- 


and examples, together with the 


commendations and cenfures men 


beſtow on che actions chat F or 
offend e 

The infltience bf prevai ing "Y 
nions and examples, ariſes Ras the 
ſocial nature of man ; and is one 
condition by Which men are fitted 
to act in companies and ſocieties. 

The tendency of this influence is 
good or evil. according to the na- 


ture of the opinions or exukiphes 


that prevail. F 17117 * 1 
Nothing diſtinguiſhes men of 2 


happy nature more, than that force 


with which they are ſomerimes able 


to correct falſe opinions, and with 
'E which 


4 fluence of prevailing opinions 
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which they are always able to reſiſt 
their contagion. 

It is part in the ſocial nature of 
man, to deſire praiſe, and to {hun 
blame. | 

This puts it in the power of every 
perſon to reward. actions agreeable, 
and · to puniſh actions diſagrecable, 
to himſelf: but as commendation 
and cenſure are frequently ill diſtri- 
buted, it is a great weakneſs to be 
guided cha . ſuch e 
tions. 
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GH. AP; N. 
Of the Sanction of Conſcience. 


His ſanction is conſtituted by 
the ſatisfaction men have in 
doing right, and the ſhame or re- 
morſe which ariſes from having 
done wrong. 

Men being Anus of perſonal 
excellencies, and averſe to perſonal 
defects, have ſatisfaction in actions 


that tend to the purpoſes of virtue. 
They feel remorſe or ſhame for ac- 


tions that tend to the purpoſes of vice. 

The ſentiments of conſcience are 
frequently blended with thoſe of 
ſuperſtition or cuſtom, and, like 
them, are ſubject to error. 8 

It is the object of caſuiſtry to pre- 
vent, or to correct, ſuch errors, by 
pointing out the real tendencies of 
virtue and of vice in external ac- 
tions. 
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of ik hs Oy? 0 Firtue in External 
hs ad fo © 4 


Aon 11 . at Ws 1 | . 
WE E Ce T. 1 
"of 11 ith branches of Viethe. 


— Has been obſerved; that a fool 
can neither come into company, 
me 2 75 out of it, can neither ſit, 
tan nor walk, like a man of 
ſenſe F 222 may be ſaid likewiſe, 
that a Etla ve can do nothing like a 


man 61 1 2 OM | 
The aw OF external actiorr is 15 ſo 
efftnrial to rtibrality, that men very 


frequently confine che whole of 1 mo- 
I to this law. AAR 


3 710 1 — 
* Cicero de offcts . lib. 8 | 


| 4 Marins of La Bruyere. | 
But 


A 
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But virtue is in reality a qualifi- 
cation of the mind; although the 
term equivalent to ne in every 
language, implies all the required 
effects and appearances of this qua- 
lification. | 

Its Lonttitüeht are, , Diſpoſition, 
Skill, Application, ab ä 

Correſponding to the number of 
theſe conſtituents, virtue has been 
divided into four capital branches, 
called the Cardinal Virtues. + ; 

Theſe are, Juſtice or Probity, 
Prudence, Te emperance, and £ ortt- 
tude * 

Justice, or Probity, is the MPF) 
ſhown to the rights and haygineſs 
of mankind. : 

Thoſe effects of bs! which 
mere innocence implies, are requi- 


* This: diviſion. is ſo natural, that it has al- 


ways preſen tod irſelf when we have treated of 
the felicity_ =:cellence competent to man's 
nature. 3 $28 


1 3.245 


＋ 3 A red 
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red vader the ſanction of ee 
fory law. 

Thoſe that ene en 
are required under the ſanctions of 
duty only 

Prudence is chat diſcernment by 
which. men diſtinguiſh the value of 
ends, and the fitneſs of means to 
obtain them. 

Without this 1 men 
are not fitted to act with any mea- 
- fare of ſtcadineſs, conſiſtency, or 
good effect. 
Temperance is abſtinence. Go in- 
ferior pleaſures, or amuſements, 
aces miſlead our purſuits. - 
No one can apply himſelf effec- 
tually to any worthy purpoſe, -who 
is liable to the interruption of mean 
pleaſures or amuſements, that oc- 
cupy an improper part of his time, 
that ſtifle his affections, or impair 
his talents. 


The maxim of temperance 1s, 
That a perſon having once aſcer- 
tained} 
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tained what his beſt and happieſt 
engagements are, ſhould. count e- 
very moment loſt, that, without 
neceſſity, is otherwiſe employed. 
Fortitule is the power to with- 
ſtand oppolition, enen, ware ow 
ef; 
; All the ad ln 9167 men 
1 a reference to ſome effect to be 
produced, and to ſome difficulty 
that is to be overcome. Hence diſ- 
poſitions and capacities of any fort 
are of no avail, without a e 
and force of min c. 


11 1018 + 
s E dT. * 
0 Duties referr 7 to Prune, or 7 
ice. CCE 21116 H 


1 e 28e 4 
|S Uties referred ro probity, are 
either ne or public. 11 


- Fu : 


7 F 


WW derne 


Cundour, Piety, Friendſhip, Gra- 
titude, 
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titude, Liberality, — Wy; 
and Poſiteneſs. 

- Imocence' has been obſerved to be 
the object of compulſory law, and 
is the moſt * character- 
iſtic of probitx. 

It implies, bafide other effects, 
Veracity and Faithfulneſs : the firſt- 
oppoſed to deceit; : che ſecond, to 
n 7120 

Candour is the juſt Anbwunde * 
ven to the pretenſions or merits of 

other men, in oppoſition to preju- 
dice, or to the ſuggeſtions of inter- 
_ 4:2: 

Putty is the exerciſe of venera- 
tion and love; firſt, towards God ; 
next, towards thoſe who by nature 
or choice are proper objects of our 
reſpect and affection. 

The expreſſions of piety to God 
are either fixed or arbitrary. . 

Its fixed expreſſions are acts of 

| benelence, an concur with the 
providence 6 


2 "0 
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providence of God in _—— 
the good of his creatures. | 
Its arbitrary expreſſions are the 

different rites eſtabliſhed in rent 
countries. 

Friendſhip is che Wee of 
private parties, proceeding from 
motives of een eſteem and at- 
tachment. bore} 2 

This includes the ak du- 
ties of parent and child, of huſband 
and wife, fand a all: _ AR 
relations; 17, 

The duties of! che e are, to 
maintain, to protect, to educate, his 
child; and, as far as he is able, to 
eſtabhih and A * n or 
condition. | 9 

The duties of che child are, o- 
bedience, , deference, and gratitude. 

W of the duties = huſband 
and wife are conventional; and, as 
ſuch, are matter f ſtrict my but 
the obſervance of them muſt pro= 


ceed from the heart. 


Confanguinity 


. — Oe a, Lat = — EO 22 — —— 8 
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Conſanguinity is a natural tie. 
The fortunes of men are common- 
ly involved in thoſe of their fami- 
ly ; and relations are, on account of 


this connection, among the firſt or 


neareſt objects of beneficence. 
Gratitude is the return made for 

em received. þ | 
Men of probity are neither un- 


| grateful, nor aa of 10-7 e 


in other. 
To require a tad 8 aealler 
the title of gratitude, is to 345-0998 


the title of benefactor. 


Ihe returns due from the grate- 
al cannot be aſcertained by any 
preciſe meaſure, nor can n * 
exacted by force. © 5,00 

The intention of the bensgi Bor 
is more to be > eee * the 
value of his benefit. 

Were it eſtabliſned, digi returns 
calle be exacted by force, it would 


follow, that benefits could not be 


&-- from fees, nor the et- 
tects 


%s 


1d 
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fects of gratitude from * of con- 
1 

{ The ingratitude of ai is 
ſometimes alledged as an excuſe for 


neglecting good offices; but it is 


the buſineſs of a man to perform 
his own part, not to anſwer for the 
returns which others N or may 
ot, be diſpoſed to mae. 

Liberality is the free communi- 
cation of what is 80 to 1 o- 
thts. cb | 

Knee is the Sos communication 
of what is ours, to reheve the dif- 
tres l.. 

Undiſtinguiſhing charity 18 per⸗ 
nicious in trading nations. 

It is a wiſe maxim in trading na- 
tions, That no perſon able to earn 
his bread ſhould be maintained 
gratuitouſhy, _ | 

But charity to aſe who have no 
bread, and are unable to earn any, is 
a * of Ws: ſtrongeſt obligation, 

Mike 
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ble concern. 1 
Ciuvility is a guarded berief in 
che ordinary intercourſe of - 
to avoid; giving office; : fg 
Politengſ is a behaviour inonded 
to — or to obli gde 
Jivility and politeneſs are com- 
pense in 9% er character 
eee eee ii 
To be well! bred, a man cnt 
polleſs diſcernment, candour, and 
good will eat leaſt a ſincere aver- 


fon to offend:: The effects of af- 
fectation or e ere are e — 
© 

8 ; Ve £5 13 e 


III-bred men ee affect 
great politeneſs; but they fhock 
and nog e ute ny * to 


oblige?ß- 


Flattery, ente or "infincer 
ons, are vicious. 

The ſentiments of the Aber Ae 

mes evaporate in words; and great 


profeſſions are, even without any 
intention 
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intention. to deceive, put in place of 
benefits. 


4 * 


THE * duties of 3 are, 
Allegiance on the part of the ſubject, 
Protettion on the part of the magi- 


ſtrate, | and Public Sit in all par- 
ties n 16 


The 1 of the fajea, is 
the fidelity, deference, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he owes to the magiſtrate. * 

The Protection due from the ma- 
giſtrate, . is the interpoſition of 
power to preſerve. the peace, and to 
ſecure the ſubject in the ve 
of all his rig hes. 's 

The Public Spirit Fig "Boon every 
member of any community is, 

1. A faithful diſcharge of any 
office intruſted for the public. good. 

2. A continual preference of pu- 
blic : 9 2 and Ur 155 to ſe- 


—— 


tions. 
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I is dhe Stec Of pridetice! to 


a HU l ae . . 0 
with for TOPS for his friend, for 
his country, 2 my for mankind” 
In this ſenſe,” "prudence WW the 
de © or directo in 20 very duty: 
1 but in 15 more Fated acceptation, 
it refers more particularly to the 
duties which affect a man's ſtate or 


208. g er won N 


8. 


efgndition. 


"Theſe duties may be referred to 


"yi following heads Deceney, Pro- 


F Priety, Mad, OEconomy, Dec _ 


and Ca Caution. 


11 l 1 4 


11111151. el: 
Deren ency is the A eben of a 


; perſon's 8 appearance and carriage to 
the ſenſe and opinion of other men. 


The rules of decency are prohi- 


: bitory, and forbid whatever would 


offend, 


K 


m 


| conſiderefl 4 8 Tory 


ſions of manhood, 


Wap 2 H= on i Ns 


| contemptuouſne; 5 OT 'petulance, are 
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offend, in nudity, flth, or ner 


ty. iT 
Proprieji the Gairableneſs of a 

| 1 25 his ? 

. and 1 1 


2 500 — external. effec 
of virtue, as being ſuicab le Or ma 5 


naturg, 3 Propriety that m 
rom "their other 


855 741 I 7 A 411 


recommend; : 


| 80 Yak 21415 UT 
Diffidence, 97 a Nad ap- 


2 11 


proach J to the. man anners a and preten- 


are Pro per to 


Reſolution is proper to þ od. F 
, Calmmneſs and 2 Del: Ta age. 
Dignity Ke erve, Virbout 


kk 


POOR to men o hi gh ſtation. 


K 


VDaſerenges, ee fervility, is 


re 


Modeſt is a proper re erve on e- 


proper to 5 of i inferior rank. 


very ſubject of ſelf-eſtimation, 


It forbids oſtentation of what we 
i ” ,: poll, 


2.32 


poſſeſs, of what we have done, or 
of what we have ſuffered. 


RT” 


O Econamp is the beben 
of a_perlon's Nee he ne une. 


Where fortune agree rank 


dom... wry A iR * Wi Ae fo K 2 bee. Tie 
Senfuality and, gaming ow ad- 
werte to good: @conomye W fo 
Deciſion is a ſeaſonable and reſo- 
lute . of: , whatia-perſon, ut 
to do, icke 1 er 1412; 
In 9 5 a heſitation 1 qual 
to a total purpoſe. bination. E- 
ver opportunity, is loſt, and Kd 
meaſurę een dates © ot fed, 
Caution confilts in a proper atten- 
tion ta all the. difficulties. that may 
occur in what a perſon undertakes. 
The great objects of, caption are, 
not to engage in what is above our 
ſtrength, nor to commit ourſelves 
to n that miſlead on deceive, | 


5 Ste PA S 9 / 
es $ ECT, 
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aaf ee 
Hüte Herr 4e Ten þeridne, 
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Uties referred to vetfieritice 
a may be comprehended under 
the heads of Sobriety and Application. 
' Sobriety is the moderate uſe of 
food, and of dent animal bc 
tions. „ | 
The general eliedey: of ſenſua- 
age? 1s to beget habits of n and 
neglect of affairs. 
The immoderate uſe 6 intokica- 
ting drags, or hquors, have thefe 
effects in a high degree. It recon- 
ciles men, otllerwiſe of an active 
diſpoſition, to inoccupation and 
idleneſs. 111 ee 12 . 
The debauch of the fexes being 
ſometimes joined with paffion, may 
occaſion a el or mier ne- 
glect of affairs. n n ie 
r. n 0 Þi ee 


1 
| 
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Application is the preference * 
buſineſs to amuſement. 
- Bufmeſs' is ſuppoſed to terminate 
in ſome. ſerious purpoſe; inane 
ment in mere paſtime. (5p 

Difhpation is a aveakneſs: of the 
mind, diſabling it from chuſing or 
proſecuting the occupations that 
would engage it moſt Oy. 
and with moſt advantage. 


R -X- . 
Duties Teferted to Fi ortitude. 


413; * 7 54344 17 +1 


7M "HE! n referred to forti- 


1 tude are, Patience, e een 
and Conſtancy. 5 


Patience is the calm and deliberate 


ſuffering of any trouble or Pain 


that occurs in human life. 


Peeviſhneſs, the en 18 pa- 


tience, tends to realize imaginary e- 
N and to increaſe what is real. 


Intrepidity is firmneſs, and pre- 
1 


good diſpoſition of 
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ſence of mind, in the midſt of dan- 


ND | of 7 iT 


12 een chegreat- 


ps ſecurity; in danger. 19 | ic 51 


Conflancy is perſeverauce in all 


purſuits or amen F overly 
choſen. {mort ii unt 


The wavering are oa capa 


of A any purpoke... 


GIII VDI to AI 11 
8 „ 
Uſes o Cofnifty. 

mel 


| H E rakes of cafes cannot 
ſuperſede the hh and 
f virtuous 


mind. 
Attempts to give cafuiſtry: this 


| conſequence, have proceeded; from 


ſuperſtition, and tended to confirm 
the moſt flaviſh fuperſtition, by 
multiplying external obſervances, 
Wn; miſlead the as: em 


1 


% onA E kan 


| qualities of the m_ to matters of 
form. 

Good difpokrian is 0 
EN happineſs of mankind ; - and -_ 

tiful conduct naturally reſults from 
good diſpoſition. 

It is however of moment to anti- 

cipate, in general rules, the external 
effects of virtue. 

Theſe rules render the ip 
tion of virtue itſelf more particular, 
and more complete. Being ſup- 
ported by the ſanctions of religion, 
and of public repute, the rules of 

duty may procure to ſociety the be- 

nefit of uſeful actions, even where 

they do not procure to the perſon 
acting the happineſs of a virtuous 
heart. ih | 
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F 1 iz 17 MAL Na 10 LOL. 
Merit and Demerit. 


101}, 21 f, N fall 


Ctions are ſaid to have merit or 
. demerit, according to the na- 
ture and degree of. the moral quali- 
ty they expreſs, | 
Actions that expreſs good-will to 
mankind in the higheſt N 
have the hi gheſt merit. 

Hence beneficent actions 
brmüd in the face of dagen Ait- 
ficulties, and Perſonal ſufferings, 
are allowed to have WE Higheſt me- 
. 5 1 5 

Actions Aar expreſs malice; | bnd 
give examples of miſchiefs done 
without inducement or provocation, 


are of the higheſt demerit. 


We expreſs our ſenſe of demerit 
in the different degrees of crimes, 
offences, and faults. : 


0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
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A crime is an injury done from 


malice, jealouſy, revenge, avarice, 


or ſome other paſſion that ſer man- 
kind at variance. 
An offence is a wrong Mag in 


; the gratification of Jas 4 paſſion i in 


its own nature confiſtent with ami- 


A fault is a eng Saris from! in- 
attention or ignorance. 
Faults of inattention are culpa- 
ble in proportion to the moment 


and importance of the ſubject. 


Faults of ' ignorance are more or 


leſs culpable, as che defect of know- 


ledge argues neglect and inatten- 
tion. 80 
It is a general maxim, That! ig- 


norance of the fact may t be admit- 


ted as a plea of i innocence z but not 
uu of the la. 

Ignorance of natural law, or of 
duty, would be one of the greateſt 
* of a rational Nature. 
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_ mankind, that men have always 
not Ry acted in troops and companies; 
. that they have apprehended a good 
nf of the community, as well as of the 
reſt individual; that while they prac- 

tiſe arts, each for his own preſer- 

vation, they inſtitute political forms, 
, 1 70h and 
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and unite their forces, for common 
ſafety. 
It may be proved, that moſt of 
the opinions, habits, and purſuits, 
of men, reſult from the ſtate of 
their ſociety ; that men are happy 
in proportion as they love man- 
kind; that their rights and their 
duties are relative to each other ; 
and, therefore, that their moſt im- 
portant concerns are to be found in 
their mutual relations, and in the 
| Nate of their communities. | 

A nation is any independent 
company or ſociety of men acting 
under a common direction. 

The united force of numbers, and 
the direction under which they act, 
is termed the fare. h 

Nations are happy who are com- 
poſed of happy men. 
Nations are wretched who are 
compoſed of unhappy men. 


Nations may be conſidered in re- 
ſpect 
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Of public. O Economy. 


a 
i Of National Reſources in general. 


Ational reſources include every 
article that tends to conſti- 
- -rute the ſtrength of a nation, or 
| _ that may be employed for its preſer- 
vation. 
Such articles may be referred to 
three,, principal heads; People, 
Wealth, . and Revenue. 


ELECT. 
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H E value of numbers is pro- 
| portioned to their union and 
his racter. | 

Numbers without union or vir- 
tue, do not conſtitute ſtrength. 
A people, in conſequence of 
their numbers, ſometimes become 
diſunited and corrupted. - 

If they inhabit a large and exten- 
F ve territory, they are diſunited, 
and loſe ſight of their community. 
A few ingroſs the management of 
public affairs, and with-hold from 
the many every ſubject of public 
zeal, - or political occupation, The 
greater part are thrown into a ſtate 


of languor and obſcurity, and ſuffer 


T. — to be e at — 


tion. | 


Human nature, in dates of 4 
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moderate extent, has proſpered and 
excelled ; but in ſtates overgrown, 
has generally declined and degene- 
1 

* great numbers be crouded 3 in- 
to narrow diſtricts, or cities, they 
are expoſed to corruption; become 
profligate, licentious, ſeditious, and 
incapable of public affections. 


The union of a people depends 


on the arrangements or difpoſitions 
by which their forces may be com- 
bined for the ſervice of the ſtate. 

The union of the people in repu- 
blics, ariſes more from their affec- 
tion to che community, than from 
the power Ny NN to Ares 
their ſervices. 

In monarchies, it ike Pann Ude 
love of perſonal dignities, to which 
Individaals) wee in . che 
ſtare. - 

In deſjbodiin;” it chaiſe Sade 


from the power that 1s prepared to 


enforce the ſervices of the people. 


— c 


i 


to 


he 
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The character of a people, con- 


fidered as a national reſource, is to 
be eſtimated from their fitneſs to 
reap, and to preſerve, or to improve, 


ſuit of its objects. 
Different characters are required 
under different forms of govern- 
ment. 
Under republics of every fore 


high degrees of probity are requi- 
red; under monarchy, leſs; and 


under deſpotiſm, leaſt of all. 


The principal objects in every | 


ſtate, next to the political conſtitu- 
tion, are war or commerce. * 

In warlike nations, men are to be 
eſtimated by their e cou- 


rage, and diſeipline. | 
In commercial nations, men are 


to be eſtimated by their induſtry, 

and by their {kill in profitable arts. 
Commercial nations may value 

acceſſions of art, as the ſureſt means 
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of gaining acceſſions of people; for 

in circumſtances otherwiſe favour- 

able, population keeps pace with 

the arts, and means of ſubſiſtence. 

Inſtitutions that, by ſecuring 

property, and by preventing op- 

preſſion, encourage the ſettlement 

of families, and facilitate the rear- 

, ing of children, are the moſt fa- 
vourable to population, 


ES 
47 Riches or W, ealth. 


"EN are ſuppoſed rich: in woof: 

ſefling the means of defence, 

ap eg u ets and or- 
nament. N 

Wealth is a. e reſource, 

_ becauſe it may be employed in 

maintaining uſeful or ſerviceable 

men, and in fopplying! the exi gen 

n of ſtate. 


The coaſhtuents of W may 
be 
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de conſidered in reſpect to their va- 


lue, and in reſpect to their price. 
As the uſe of wealth is to main= 
tain and accommodate men, articles 


or commodities are valuable in pro- | 


portion to the numbers they main- 


tain and accommodate. 


'The means of 3 are ne- 
3 

The means of 3 
which contribute to the preſervation 
of men, and to the increaſe of their 
vigour and health, are next in va- 
hue to the neceſſaries of life. 

But articles of mere ornament 
are of no value at all. 

The luxury of a . 1 to hs 
eftimnared from their reer 
of mere ornaments. 
he price of a commodity is mea- 


fared by the quantity of any other 
commodity that is commonly, or 


cut given in exchange for it. 
Price is moſt commonly expreff- 

ed, and paid, in money. 
Hence 
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Hence money is conſidered as the 
equivalent of all Ons, and 
the conſtituent of wealth. | 
But commodities are no leſs the 
__ equivalents of money; and abun- 
dance in any one ſpecies, whether of 

money or other commodity, will 
buy a participation in the whole. 

The price of commodities fluctu- 
ate; and keep pace with the quan- 
. tity of money in circulation, with 
the ſcarcity of the commodity, with 
the demand, and with the riches of 
thoſe who conſume it. 
Articles of - ornament are fre- 
| quently of the greateſt price. 
Commodities that are the work 
* labour, time, and ſkill, cannot 
continue to be ſold for leſs than 
will maintain the workman, and 
pay the whole of his advance. 

As the value of commodities is 
meaſured by the numbers they may 
maintain, fo the coſt of a commo- 


dity 


Ch. Il. PHILOSOPHY. 2 


dity m4 be eſtimated by the num- 
bers and time employed in {page 858 
A FAY 

The wealth of any country is 


proportioned to its natural advan- 


rages, to the induftry and {kill of 
its inhabitants, hows to the Ter of 
e 


Natural Aves are, gobd ck | 


mate, fertile ſoil, "On uſeful ma- 
terials. 


Induſtry and in — all 
uſeful arts, agriculture, and manu 


facture, in all their branches. | 
The profit of trade is the profit 


either of the conſumer, of the produ- 


cer, of the merchant; or of the Nate, 
The Profit off Ale conſumer con- 


ſiſts in Lang ſupplied with neceſſary 


or uſeful commodities; _ 
The profit of the producer, in the 


vent of ſuperfluities; 


The profit of the merchant, in the 
balance remaining, after he has paid 


colt and expences; 
The 
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The profit of the ſtate, in the in- 
nne of wealth, or the accumula- 
tion of commodities in the poſſeſ- 


fon of its members. 


Commerce, by accommodatin g all 
parties with what they want in ex- 


change for what they can ſpare, en- 


ables and encourages them to in- 


creaſe their produce, 


Commerce reſpecting the tans, 18 
either internal or foreign. | 
Internal commerce is, the ex- 


| change of - commodities between 


ſubjects of the ſame ſtate. 
Foreign commerce is the exchange 
of commodities between Fae ects of 


different ſtates. 


In ſtates of 1 extent, 


his internal commerce is of more 


conſequence than the e e com- 
1 

The importance of fe gn com- 
merce, diminiſhes as the Nats: ex- 


9 9 nations, may 
| . be 


nge 
5 of 


ent, 
JOTc 


ON 


om- 
5 EX. 


be c 

lue. ma 6 1 C hb A 
The balance of Piles: eoinnionly 

ſtands for the difference ſuppoſed 


to remain due by one nation to an- 
other, after - appretiating the whole 
goods that have Ke in r 


between them. 


The balance of de is che dif 
ference of real value in- the whole 
| goods that have paſſed i in exchange. | 

The profits of commerce are de- 
termined by the balance of value, 


not by the balance of price. | 
The nation that has the balance- 
of price againſt” it, may have the- 


balance ,of value in its favour. It 


may have received the means of im- 
proving its land, and * RE" 
its trade, &c. " 

The nation that owes the balance 
of price, will be obliged to part 


with its money, or ſome other com- 
modity, 
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nſidered in reſpect to the ba- 


lance of 3 or rare balance of va- 
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3 on er. 
of their internal trade by credit 
and bills, need proportionally leſs 
95 plies of monex,.7 
The uſe of * circulation 
ce extend . 
Credit is uſeful or pernicious, 


* 18 uſeful to, an adhs and 
I 


thriving people. 
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It is pernicious to the ſpendthrift 


and the prodigal. 


The expence of remitting money 
from one country to another, affects 


the exchange of their coins. 


That nation which has occaſion 


to remit moſt money, muſt pay this 


expence, and 1s ſaid to have the ex- 
change againſt it. 
But as money may be remitted 


to make profit, it does not follow 


from the ſtate of exchange, that a 
nation is either gainer or loſer by 


trade. 


The profits of trade are either 


mutual or partial. 


They are mutual ſo far as com- 


merce accommodates all parties with 


what they want, in exchange for 
what they can ſpare; and enables 


each to improve his peculiar ma- 


terials, and to purſue his peculiar 


art; and procures to the merchant 
and carrier an adequate reward for 


their trouble. 
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In commerce mutually beneficial, 

that party gains moſt Who receives 
che more uſeful commaodity; and 


ho receives the produce of much 


land, time; and labour, for the pro- 
duce of leſs; and who, in conduct- 
ing his trade, is employed in the 
more bealthful and leaſt 1 
occupations, * 


The orbit of trade is partial, 


when things of value are exchanged 
; . of no value. | 
The following-are laws of com- 
merce founded in * e 
| confiderations. Aldinger 5-7 


. That where poste are mu- 


tual, commerce ſhould not be re- 


ſtrained by either party. 


bh 2. That a trade cht erm dnates 


mn giving the means of accommo- 


det and ſubſiſtence in exchange 


for mere ornaments, may 50 re- 


nner by the loſing party. 


3. That monopolies: are be. 
cious to commerce. 


4. That 
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I, 4. That the ſtate of a nation's 
es wealth is not to be eſtimated from 
1d the ſtate of its coffers, granaries, or 
ch warehouſes, at any Particular time; 
o- but from then fertility of its lands, 
NR from the numbers, frugality, in- 
he O duſtry, and ſKill, of its people. 


ed 8 2 aan. 


m- Hat part of e A 
Ng 1 whichis allotted: for purpoſes 
of ſtate, is the public revenue. 
u- The public revenue may ariſe 
re- from demeſne and e e | 
| lune or from taxes. ö 
tes The firſt is the earlicſt-ſpecies of 
no- revenue in rude nations; and is ſuit- 
nge ed to their indolence, and 1 1 
re- of lucrative arts. | 
The ſecond is better ſired: to the 
mi- induſtry and ſkill of commercial 


nations. | : 
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It is not rhe: intereſt of commer- 


: cial nations; that any ſubject ſhould 


remain unappropriated. While a 
ſubject remains unappropriated, it 


is commonly negledte . 


Revenue arifing from taxation, 
0 increaſe together with the 
numbers, wealth, and n, of 


| the people. 


In judging of tenabſoluce or 
ee expediency of different 
taxes, the pages axioms may be 
admitted. $113 430 74 i iir 

1. That che exigencies of the Nate 
muſt be provided for: at any hazard 
or expence to the ſubj ect. 
a. That in levying taxes, no ſub- 
ject be unneceſſarily burdened. 
3. That the ſecurity of the ſub- 


jecty ur that of nen, be not 


| impaired. $183 54 6 21, MISSED £X 


4. That no uſeful branch of m_ 

be unneceſſarily burdened. 
F. That taxes elt ia as gric- 
vances be Preferred. 
; Y 6. That 


de 


hat 
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Sue Unken dente hivdgdbaic 
echo of babes tanes be * 


len., At 


N Bi The, machad: "afolarinitas- 


| pears, from ae e ee 


1 ene, be referred to four 


general heads: 148090 


ene allenwene, Cuſtoms, 


Wo Exciſe, I eier 


. a tax on the e 
and falling equally on oa __ and 
the:rich.!0 „Dion DT ZE 

Capitation may be e e 
a poor, withoutleyying)from:the 


rich What ae. t to furniſh 


to the ſtate. TX ; EYES : 0 1 PI 7 


CLapitation is a Genriprovel of he 


ſpotic and:oppreſbve government. 


Aſſeſſment is a tax on riches, and 
is proportioned to the eſtate aſſeſſed. 


Aſſeſſments may fall equitably, 
e DN nequally diſtri- 


buted. 1920 4 JW: — 4 ” F J 11 2 ＋ 
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Land eſtate being moſt eaſily aſ- 
certained and valued, is the 3 
eſt ſabject of allhilinent. APE Rt, 

The "ſtock of the merchant is 
fluctuating; and attempts to afcer- 
rain it might give oecaſion to 
frauds, or e diſcloſe the 
ſecrets of trade. 

Cuſtoms are taxes n tel ed on 
goods in commerce; and advanced 
by the merchant. ? 70. Pig Dir. | 
Cuſtoms impoſed on the en 
ries of life, are à tax on the Poor, 
and have the effects of capitation. 
Guſtoms impoſed on matters of 
ornament; or coſtly accommodation, 
art a _ Oy the ane or the 
rich. 9148 5 
þ (Gael ses! e moſt agrecable 
humanity and juſtice”! 57 
Ciuſtoms are an incumbrance on 
trade, and may amount to a prohi- 
| bition of particular articles. 

Cuſtoms, though advanced by the 
merchant, fall on the conſumer; 

but 


E to 


. 
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but being myolved in the price of 


the <compmodlity, ae PPE men 
felt as a tax. | "Nw 


, - + 
Fi R * 4 1. 4. 


As the-merchapr muſt not. only 
be reimburſed, but have profit on 
all his advance, it follows, that the 
earlier in trade cuſtoms are paid for 
any commodity, the heavier they 
muſt fall on the conſumer. 

Exciſe is a tax on commodities 3 3p 
uſe, and paid by the conſumer. 9 0 

Exciſe may de rendered a tax, 


either on the rich er the poor ſepa- 


an or on both proportionally. 
Exciſe is leſß burdenſome to the 
conſumer; than an equivalent rai- 
ſed in cuſtoms; but is more likely 
to be felt as a grievance, and to 


create more ee in OT ſubject 
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.Y this Law, in general. 
\ | THere nations have e in 
the preceding parts of this 
a Gltem, they have. been conſidered 
eſtabliſhments, or in be ſpect -1 to the 
foundations 9, civil. 3 11 ights,,. and of 
civil obligatio ns; In this place: they 
what 1s expedient in political eſta- 
blyhments,, or civil conventions. 
Political law in any particular ä 


8 E C 41 5 1 
91101751. 1 
only in reſpect to che hiſtory, of their 
are to be conſidered in reſpect to 
community, is the ſtatute, cuſtom, 


he 1 Inſtrudlions of the Ewprefs of Ruſſia 
L'Eſprit de ppc tom . 
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or other convention, on which the 
inſtitutions of chat M ts are 
founded. 

Political law of nature, is that 
branch of moral law which expreſſes 
what is ee in the civil inſti- 
tutions of men. | | 

The following g are FIR ARE 
laws of nature relating to political 
inſtitutions. =_ . 

5 That Political inſtitutions Me : 
beneficial, 'in proportion as they 
contribute to the ſafety and 287807 
neſs of the people. 

2. That political institution f pro- 
cure the ſafety of the people, in 
proportion as they are adapted to 


the eter: c and character of 


the people. ' | 
3. That 5 * tributiol of office 


is beneficial, in proportion as it is 
adapted to this conſtitution, 

4. Thar political eſtabliſhments 
are the moſt important articles in 


the external condition of men. 
SE CF 
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134-24 


1 


= 'Y the people” is to be under- 
0 ſtood; not any ſeparate claſs, 
but all the Wembers of the commu- 
nity, the ebe as as the 
N 06 SED 

The ſafety of the b confiſts' in 
the ſecure enjoyment of their rights. 
That the rights of men may be 
ſecure, it is neceſſary, eicher that 
there ſhould be no one to invade, 
or that there ſhould be a ſufficient 
power to defend. | 

The firſt is not to be expected 3 in 
1 affairs; the ſecond is the 
principal object of 0 eſta- 
bliſhments. 

It has been the object, or the for- 
rune, of ſome communities, to poſ- 
ſeſs members who might be in- 
truſted with _ powers. 


It 
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It has been the object of other 


communities, to grant ſuch powers 


only as E g's ho intruſted with any 


men. : ©; 
"Theſe ſeveral a ad 4 58 or W 

poſed, may be intitled, The govern- 

ment of ene of Virtue, and of 


| Law. * 1 1 # . 


Dad, the goverment of FLING 
cence, or of virtue, matters of form 
are. eaſily adjuſted. 4 

Under 1 of law, it 
is neceſſary, that the rights and 
obligations of men ſhould be ; cleap- 
ly ex preſſed. 48 

This is the obj eQ 0 of pg en 
law. 

In every W is s ſuppoſed 
the conſent of parties given in per- 
ſon, or by Facts properly. authori- 
ſed. 7 

The 8 is authoriſed; to 
enact laws. . 

Laws relate to the . 
to civil rights, or to crimes, 


The 


The moſt perfect laws. relating to 
the conſtitution, are ſuch as confer 
on the magiſtrate power to reſtrain 
crimes, and to defend the commu- 
nity; but under limitations fuffi- | 
cient o n 0. abuſe. of t us 

The 1 b liven: int to 
. 4 rights, are ſuch as wah 
ſecure every perſon in his ſtate. 

It is the maxim af civil law, That 
every perſon ſhould remain in his 
poſſeſſion, until a harren n be un- 
doubtedly: proved. it aii it 
Laws relating to crimes, pre- 
ſeribe the form of trials, and point 
out the overt acts for which certain 
puniſhments are-appointed. - :,. 

I be following are maxims of na- 
tural law relating to proſecutions. 

1. That every perſon is to be 
deemed i innocent until eie ed | 
to be guilty. * 
in, That: no one e ſhal be obliged to 


FOOT IFAD. give 


[ 
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give rar that: 0 affe 
ei . {FT 4 de 
£455 That no one dual mace 
into confe ons- or neee 
i tum bunu n 0175 - 
4. That no on Thall be puniſhed, 
unleſs he ſhall have committed ſome 
action in itſelf pernieious, or ſpe- 
cially declared by che . to "M8 
criminal. Eff! UE OTIS 7 3, ELL V Go 
5. That it is better he ibn e- 
ſcape, than that the innocent ſuffer. 
6. That the object of puniſhment 
be to correct the guilty 
ter other. 
7. That the wee; be not 
ſuch as would ſhock humanity, or 


diſorder ae, more than the 


cr ime. a 


To ſecure l legal e, it is neceſ- | 


ſary that the laws ſhould be {trict- 
ly interpreted and applied. | 

Under the government of law, 
diſeretionary powers are not ſafely 
intruſted, except to judges named 
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by the parties; or to juries | purged 
by the challenge of parties, and in- 


tereſted equally to protect the inno- 
cent and to puniſh the guilty. 

In the ſecurity of rights conſiſts 
civil political liberty. 
Eiberty 18 oppoſed to ihuſtite, 
not to reſtraint; for liberty can- 
Bot- BBA Witliotit the fuppoſiti. 
of every juſt reſtrain t. 
Natural Hberty is not impaired, 
as ſometimes ſuppoſed, by political 
inſtitutions; but owes its exiſtence 


* Politieal Aullütutlens, and is im- 


Pittred only by neee and 


on Ai from 25, 
The laws of different communi- 
ties beſtow unequal privileges on 
kKlieir members; but liberty conſiſts 
in the ſecure poſſeficn of what the 
law beſto ws... 
Thoſe are the moſt ſalutary "00 
which diſtribute the benefits and the 


burdens of civil fociety in the moſt 


— manner to all! its members. 
55 . 
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07 6 Happineſs of we Phe 5 
Tinto exdgrr to s 5 al 
"H E bappineks. of a people con- 
1 fiſts in the love of their coun- 
rings 4 in that diſtribution of rank 
and/ſtation which is beſt Batz; £ 
their merits and capacities. 

Men who; have, leaſt 8 
tereſt, area diſpoſe ener 
country. — 770 Ic a 201 


1 
* 

: 

3 


Men W Wa che feweſt adven- 


titzous: diſtinctions; of buzth or fo 5. 


tune, are moſt likely to be-claſle 
according to their merits, to be 


unf eit to; their abilities, 


they are moſtilikely 40 cultivate heir | 


talents, and their virtues, ;,// 
That ia community may be loved 


i _ een degree, its members 
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Xieties, and, occupied, in mes 
to the public. 10 
They ſhould he ** to * 
the "oh as the equal parent of all, 
diſtributing equabbenefits, and re- 

quiring equal ſervices 20 | 
Where: eyer che ſtate confines. po- 
litical, conſideration to à particular 
order, Who ſagrifice the rights of 
others to their own intereſt or fan- 
c it cannot be loved. 110 24 
The reaſon and the heart of 
man are beſt e arduous 
ſituations, and in the exerciſe; of 
public duties od 181 IIR. 2 | 
£1301 8 19 LIN 110 gl .. 
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EN "oh [ako have in 
vain endeavoured te EA mo- 
del of eee equally ac ted 
to all mankinßct. boviot 2< 
al Y | One 
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One people is unfit to govern, or 
to he governed, in the n manner 
with another. 

Nations differ in bee to o cha- 
racter, and to circumſtances. 

The character of a as nes 
to their degree of virtue; or of other 
principle, on which the ſtate may 
rely for the W on og: and 
political duties. 14 

The eee e — 4 . A 


are determined chiefly by their ca- 


ſual ſubordination, and b * e ex 
tent of their country. 

Caſual ſubordination is PRE 
in diſtinctions, ori ee or adventi- 
tious. 

Original Aſtindkiohs are, he dig. 


ferences of capacity, nee and 


force. | | wy 
Adventitious diſtinQions ariſe | 
from fortune and birth. K 


Queſtions relating to ha pro oprie- 
ty of any political inſtitution, can 
be ſolved only hypotherically, |. 

23 Such 
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Such queſtions may be 590 on 

four W eee | 

| IT AN 
rike Serrostrtox. 


et ; 

The tappesczen of a People per- 
fectly virtuous, diſtin guiſhed from 
each other only by their original 
differences, a e cm of 
ſmall extent: 10H L 

- Such a people are fired to > govern 
thelltfelves." EE ; 

They may Aüpalate to be govern- 
ed by the majority of their own 
number, or occafionally' by ſingle 
men; but to oblige ſuch men by 
force to reſign the ſenſe of their 
own minds, and to follow that of 
another, were, by the ſuppoſition, 
to ſubſtitute vice for virtue. — 

Being perfectly virtuous, every 
one will be willing to bear his ſhare 
of the public burdens, and will re- 
ceive, in his turn, that confidence 
and 


ar HILOSO DHV. 27 
and truſt for which he is by his 


capacity and experience qualified. 


They have no adventitious diſ- 


tinctions to mar the effect of their 
perſonal qualities. b 

Being of ſmall extent, the tivle 
may be n or nn, 
aſſembled. 

They need no precaution againſt 
the commiſſion of crimes, or the 
abuſes of power. 

The ſole object of e 18, 
to aſſemble, and to direct their force 
for national purpoſes. Pf 

This, however, is a mere, ſuppo- 


| ſition ; 3 fox no entire nation was 


ever ban to gg PRI virtu- 


ous. . 2 41 111 


4017 WN 1e V1.3 ii+ $04 


Second ore os1Trox. 1 


was 7 enn 7 
A people in en che v virtuous 
and the vicious are mixed; who 


. adventitious diltinetions in 


different 


different anos or} ſtates * 


various EXTEAT,.., 1... 

This is not mere e it 
is fact, and the moſt ee de 
ſcription of mankind. ;... 

If there be no great ation 


or diſtinction of rank and od 
tion; lin 

If virtue , prevail over 

vice „ 5 


If the Fs he: of fmall extent; 
Such a People are fit for demo- 
cracy. 5 bk 
Their mee admit of being 
aſſembled in collective bodies. 
Their virtues, and their inſtitu- 
tions may prevent en, and a- 
buſes of power. | |, | 
They may reap the W of 
democracy, in a manner that will 
more Wan com pendate its inconve- 
niencies | 
If ſuch a people be dt in- 


n to different orders or claſſes, they 
| 181 1 9 10 % 3:5. ee 


WD F 4 


chin pH Vs. G80 PHY. 2% 
dee gesät to ariſtocracy; mösed te 


public, or mixed monarchy. 


If in two claſſes, one is diſtin- 


guiſhed from che other bya conſi- 


derable ſuperiority,” _ Are fit for 


akiſtoersey. ig 0M; IQ: 107 $1 
Commercial nations of a {malt 
extent are, in the reſult of diſtinc- 


tiotis that ariſe from! the practice of 


arts, and the unequal diſtribution 
of property; beſt fitted to ariſtocra- 
deal governtaent; or to rhixed' re- 


public. 010 


The ja ferigÞ e145; iqp not greatly 
debaſed r Corr, may Have a 
ſhare in the governmefit, either by 
a negative on the determinations of 
the AFLILOCUREY; or by being intruſt- 
ed, not with an active part in the 
government but 5 only. with che 
choice of hoſe wandere to r wad 
them. 28 hog 
The ſame RaqhpniGeiens applicdlec to 
ſtates of. a greater extent, and to a 
1 among whom a greater va- 

riety 


n. : 
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riety of rank is eſtabliſhed, will 


juſtify the ne of mixed mo- 


narchy. n #7 
It were . hon kd: af, 

together with. changes of circum- 
ſtances, they could always make 
Wanne changes in government. 

£ Where ee of circumſtance 
1 place; bas: * 
den innovations of any ſort, preci- 
pitate men into ſituations in which 
they are not qualified to act. 


av0.1105 Hue bas” A0 ak 


by 5112 [Maps Surf FTO N ; 18 1 


A181 2H 0% Lifts o ,2ovidtiorro; . fi 
UA people on whoſe vanity, and 
ſenſe of perſonal importance, ra- 
ther than virtue the tate muſt rely 
for; the diſeharge of the ſocial and 
political duties; a peaple amongſt 
vrhom a continual adventitious 
ſubordination takes place, without 


any example, or any delire, of equa- 


mo 
Such 


e 
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Such 24 people are not fit to "Ow 
vern themſelves. | 
Their dark rat termi- 
nate ina Prince or monarch. 
h require monarchy as a 
bond of . auc as a ſource of 


honour. | 


While every one eam to what 
concerns himſelf, the monarch, for 
the preſervation of his own perſon 
and dignities, muſt attend to the 
public ſafety, and public order. 

The ſubordinate ranks will court 


his favour, and conſult their own 


dignity, by actions, either fplendid 
in themſelves, or uſeful to the ſtate, - 


WEIR hey are er vice to n 
e n eg 

The ane of the n are 
drawie together; and moved in a 


body, not by their love to the com 
munity, or to mankind, but by their 


veneration for their common ſupe- 


rior, and by their expectations from 
| 3 tber 


| 
| 
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their common ſource of nent 
and honour. EY 1 741 13 Þ tos itte 


The, maxims of honour are not 
ſuſceptible of ſudden changes ; and 
the dignities of family, Though for 
the moſt, part conferred by the 
prince, are Wrede and- $Revc- 
fore independent. 

Both theſe .circumſtances..oblige 


the prince to govern n to 


fixed and determinate Eke 


4 
3 5 3 64 
5 4s het «+7 » bs. N 711 2 38. 7 G 


ff | Founm#Surpostriox: 


: 22490 3o ca im 
1A people; b e vicious, eigh- 
out ſenſe of weden OF Aan 
diſtinctions. . 113-3 72209 140 


Such a People malt be reſtrained | 


by tance... mm ot: 
Every conſtitution,” even nn — 
which confides moſt in the virtue 
of the ſubject, een, force: to 
repreſs. erimes. fn M Go are: 
If the whole 8 ds rin 
to commit crimes, and be reſtrain- 


ed 
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ed only by fear, the proſpect of 


prompt and terrifying puniſhments 


muſt be continually placed in their 


71 1 L364 33 


view. 4 145341533; £3 


This ſuppoſition may be employ- 
ed as an apology for deſpotiſm. 


Where every perſon is diſpoſed b 
to commit crimes, the fewer that 
have power, ſo much the better. 


When all power is committed to 
one perſon, even ſuppoſin g himſelf 


to be a criminal, it is his intereſt, 


for the moſt part, to 'reftrain the 
crimes of others. | 


His ſererities, er eruelties, by tie 


on, can where After the | 


de: ens einn 


His Aman - cough, like 


priſon, committed to the Lepa 6b 
vile and mercileſs men, is neverthe- 


leſs che only fit place to receive 
thoſe Who cannot de otherwiſe're 
ſtrained from injuſticde. 
But this cafe, Hike chat which 
was firſt ſtated; of a people perfect- 
A a „ 


— 
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ly virtuous, is a mere ſuppo | 
and never Was rad 10 the cha- 
racder of any people. ori] 
Men are generally as Fo 3 
extreme of perfect vice, e are 
from that of perfect virtue. 
They who contend, that — — 
tical government is in fact the beſt 
for mankind, proceed upon four 
eee all n violent and 
falſe. B Ira 
ian. 'T 35s all men 3 commit 
crimes if they durſt. 
2. That crimes 1 3 
Py without diſcretionary powers. 
% 3.7 That a perſon to whom diſ- 
F powers are committed, 
will employ them to repreſs the 
crimes of others, but not to com- 
mit crimes of his own. 5200 
. Ihat the ſole object ad . 
ment is, to controul the actions, 
never to cultivate the nature or 
form the characters of men. 331% 
VIII 75 110 I 90457 10 ey F191 Iqheſe 
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Theſe ſuppoſitions uren 
to reaſon and to een, 111 0 


men are ations? | . OW 9 


penal laws, and forms of juſtice; by 
which a people may be ſucceſsfully 


governed in a virtuous age, will 
not always be ſufficient to n 


them in ages corrupted. i 
When the criminal e 10+ 


creaſe in violence and boldneſs, | it 


may be neceſſary to TTL the 
manns of puniſhments. 
When crimes multiply; Sd eri- 
3 enabled to emploi the 


forms of law as the ſubterfuges of 


iniquity; it may be neceſſary to al- 


ter ſuch defective forms: but it ne- 
ver can be neceſſary to deprive the 


innocent of all / the defences: of rea- 
ſon and juftice; for the ſame. rea- 
ſon and juſtice which protect the 
innocent, may condemn the guilty. 


popular frenzy, or rebellion, it may 
aa be 


A 8 
E — 


82 
pms een nn, 
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be neceſſary 0 treat thoſe Who 
commit ſuch erimes, not as ſub- 
jects amenable to the lavys, but as 
enemies, who, by invading; the pu- 
blic peace, have deprived every Cir 
tizen of his ſafety, and who there- 
fore cannot have the benefit of laws 
until the public has recovered its 
ſecurity.  * 

Such domeſtic diſorders, like fo- 
reign wars, render diſcretionary 
power occafionally neceſſary: but 

this neceſſity i 18 only temporary. 

For the moſt part, even in cor- 

rupted ſtates, it. is as much the ir- 
tereſt of che ſubject as of the magi+ 
ſtrate, to keep the peace, and to re- 
preſs: crimes,. 38 bas Rt 
Continual deſpotiſm is n : 
neceſſary, mor: am-uſcful expedient; 
it is an uſurpation, and a rc 
mis fortune AH 
It tends to produce that extremity 
of vice . to be 


adapted as a ET £ 


The 
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The object of deſpotical govern- 
ment, is not to ſecure the ſubject in 


the poſſeſſion of his rights, but to 


make him a property; not to ſup- 
preſs vice, but to ſuppreſs the high- 
eſt and nobleſt virtues of the heart, 
public ſpirit, independence, and 


courage. 


SECT. V. 
of the Diftribution of Office fitted to 
_ the wr er 


N free governments of every e- 
nomination, where law is ne- 


ceſſary, the law muſt be enacted, 


interpreted, and executed. Hence 


the offices or functions of ſtate are, 


legiſlation, nne a execu- 
tion,... 


tution of government, is the imme 


diate act of the ſovereign _— 
Ka aud 


Legiſlation, under every fe- g 


% 
- —— —— 2 —— —— = I NOI — 
— 7 — — 


v legal after 
tion of thoſe preſent will decide any 
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and cannot be delegated v 


transferring the ſovereigntzʒ,. 


This rule does not exclude the 
concurrence of council, nor the 
obſervance wy weve dien to the 
conftitation. 7 n 

Under derben the re 
tion is exerciſed by the collective 
body; but it is not neceſſary that 
the collective body ee er N 
rate, as well as decide. 

The collective body may name 
e or ſelect councils, to pre- 
Toe queſtions of legiſlation. | 

They may vary the form of col- 
Eching dg eee vpe II 
„ eee Himmeln 

They may fix, at diſcretion; chat 
numbers are required to te 


ly, and what propor- 


NO the affirmative, 
bop ariſtocracies, the collective 


body of choſe who govern, whether 
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by elective or hereditary yup muſt 
exerciſe the edges 
They may act, nbnvithRariding, 
under the fame; forms and limita- 
tions that have been mentioned as 
compatible with the eee of 
the whole people. 


Under monarchy, the bella | 


is exerciſed by the king. 

The king ſtands in need of coun- 
cils; and his legiſlative power may 
be qualified. by the forms of regi- 
ſtration, or promulgation, required 


to give the 1 of Tow to e 


dicts ..., o . 
In eee 5 any Ser, 
hay legiſlature muſt be exerciſed by 
the concurrence of all the. n 
1 Herter 1 
If a law conld — 1 — 
ont the concurrence of any fingle 


power, that power might be fu * | 


prefled/by:the others. 44} 
If che ſuppoſed collateral. bones 


were to aſſemble, and decide que- 
ſtions 


. DE I EE 
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ſtions of legiſlation by the majority, 
any way defined, the 1007 Mey 
would ceaſe to be mixed. 

The ſovereignty of collateral 
owers is compatible with a varie- 
ty of forms relating to the propo- 
2 and the enacting of laws. 

Sovereigns of any denomination, 
who have ſuffered courts of juſtice 
to follow cuſtom as a rule of deci- 
ſion, are to be underſtood as having 
eſtabliſhed that cuſtom into law. 

juriſdiction, or the office of 
judge, is, to interpret the law, and 
to apply it in particular cafes. 

This office, under every conſti- 
ration, ſhould be mene n 
that of legiſlation; . 

The ſovereign, being e 
to will, or to command, tannot 
ſubmit merely to ee or to 
follow a rules r nr nw 

Particular caſes are modified: 1 by 
circumſtances that create prejudice, 
or excite paſſion. 


The 
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The, ſovereign, having no ſupe- 
rior, may follow Prejudice or Pat 


ſion at diſcretion 


Ihe ſovereign having 8 the 


law, would, under the influence of 


ſpecial, en. aue to dil | 


penfe with it. 
Popular or numerous _alerblies 
would be ſwayed hy faction. 
Princes would be ſwayed by then 
paſſions,” aud by ſolicitation, 2 
Two! queſtions may be put rela- 
| ting to judicature: Abit, 1180 3, 
I. Who ought to judge 51 Huh 


2. Of What numbers are un 


ee compoſed O 211] 
1. Wbererever laws are gre 
maltiplied, the knowledge of law 
becomes a profeſtion;” n: 
No; judgement can be ſaftly/ gi 
ven without the comnſel of hoe 


who are knowing in the law. 


The office for which counſel is 
necellapy,, is chat of pointing out 
0 \; the 


42 


* 
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the law, and the whyplerlan, in any 
ee aD ee eie 
Perſons who are not lawyers! by 
ban en may interpret and apply 
a law which is pointed out to them; 
in the manner of che judges at 
Rome, and DEANS ge in w 
Bieitain. nt en lil 
Beſide whe: ond anne; dy 
parties, the public may jemploy 
eounſel for juſtice and law. This 
is the nature of onen judges f in 
Great Britain. 51219115 Ne 2131}, 
/ Juriſdiction competed refritnly 
to official judges}: is attended with 
the followinglinconweniencies-. 
The official; judge being A con- | 
tinual magiſtrate, 35 may 17 entertain 
the prejudices of the magiſtrate 
againſt; the ſubject . fs Ain | 
The peculiar prejudices, and par- 
tialities of the official judge, if he 
| has Any, may: be known. Iain. 
hey who enjoy his favour, are 
n to en in hopes of im- 
punity, 
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punity, or to commence vexatious 
ſuits in hopes of ſucceſs; . 
They who apprehend ris difplea- 
Game: do not feel eee 
even in poſſeſſion of innocence. 
Theſe inconveniencies are 8 
ul in a great meaſure, by the e- 
ſtabliſhment of judicatures in the 
Roman form, or in that of juries. 
Ihe jury man is equally intereſted 
to protect the inmoaeun and to con- 
denn. the guilty. n DNA 2 
Juries may therefore be 1 nel 


with ſome meaſures of diſcretionary 


power, to mitigate the rigours of 
law, or to ſupply its defects. 
a number of ſeparate orders and 


claſſes, as thoſe of Patrician, Eque- 


ſtrian, and Plebeian, Lords and 
Commons, the rights of one order 
are not ſafely intruſted to the judge- 


ment of another; and it would be 


expedient, that every el were 
judged by: lis Peers. 
| 19 1 2 Under 


— 


r ä — S 
— — — 


— - > — — 
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' egy; 1 or republican 
governments of any ſort, courts of 
juſtice are beſt ee, ne Lil few 
members. r ak 11 

'Conrtanitipoled of ee nem- 
bers carry popular faction and party 
into the judgement-ſeat. The in- 
dividual hopes to ſcreen” hinfelf 
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even in n judging falſely, under the 


4 and reckt of” the nile 
2 Or J G 

No one is aecbuns el no one 18 
conſpicuous ; all are tempted to 
humour their party; _ to Judge at 
diſcretioon. 

Under eee Ju- 

ſtice are beſt eompoſed of many. 

Here the influence of the crown 


1s more to he dreaded than che fac- | 


tion of the people. | 
This influence can leſs overawe 
or corrupt numerous bodies, chan 
N 5 men, or a few. = 
Numerous bodies, in heir acti 
| herations admit of the Zeal and ar- 


* 


ve 


De 
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dour that animate popular aſſem- 
blies; and even whilſt they do not 
judge more impartially than ſingle 


men would do, they judge with 
more independence. 
The { ſpirit of faQion; that in re- 


public is the greateſt corruption, 


in monarchy. tends to prevent a 
greater, ſervility to thoſe in power. 

The office of the execurive is, to 
apply the force of the ſtate for 1 na- 
tional purpoſes : 

1. To give effect to the laws, 

2, To defend the community a- 
gainſt foreign enemies. 

Occaſions on which the executive 
muſt be exerted, are either continual 
or caſual; and in caſe of danger 
from abroad, require ſecrecy and 
diſpatch. | 

The ſovereign in republican go- 
vernments, conſiſting of the whole 
people, or of numerous bodies, can- 


not exerciſe the executive. 
B b Such 


| 
| 
i 
. 
i! 
q 
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Such bodies canflot be continual- 
ly aſſembled, nor ready to groan 
o 

The kin ons of tlie executive 
require more ſecrecy s And diſpatch 
than can be had in any numerous 
or popular aſſemblics.” | 

Affairs that come in courſe, or 
that admit of delay, may be com- 
mitted to ſenates, or to ſelect coun- 
cils. Such are the management of 
public revenue, ee and 
treaties. bs 1 
Affairs Mike may come fortui- 

„ a by. 'Tarpriſe, that will 


touſſy, ang 
not admit of delay,” muſt be com- 


mitted to ſingle men; as to the ma- 
giſtrate, or officer) who has the keep- 
ing of the peace. and the Nn of 
armies. 1 
Und: ati, whether pure 
or or mixed, the king is eo! wand of e- 
4 4 


very branch of the executive. 


But he ought to delegate what- | 
{il | V. 1 781 34410 Jett . | ever 


* 3 x 8 8 
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I 0 reſerve what renders 1 it an Lob⸗ 
ject, of reſpect or alic eQipn. of 
„The abuſes of 0 the executive 
| power are variouſly reſtrained un- 
der different conſtitutions. © 

In republics, they are reſtrained 
by the hort dur: ation of office in the 
perſon of any individual; by the 
vigilance and emulation of his 
competitors, if not by his own vir- 
tue and moderation. 5 
blics, who educated virtuous citi- 
zens, to whom any powers might 
be ſafely intruſted. 
Some of the moſt important 
powers, both in Sparta and at Rome, 
were diſcretionary. 

In monarchy, the abuſes of the 


executive are reſtrained by the forms 


of law, and by the privileges of 

ſubordinate ranks. | 
In all conſtitutions, they may be 
Bb 2 reſtrained 


e 5 by having magiſtrates 
iſters accountable, 

ie integrity of thoſe who 

55 the force committed to 
e dire ion of the executive. 

hen the armed force is part of 

the people, it 1s their intereſt, . as 

well as their duty, to refrain from 
abuſe. 


SEQ. VI 
The Importance of Political An. 


tions. 0 55440 131 31 in 1 
| e * adh doidr 1170 20 „egi 
1 alanflarungons, rights: 
12 are, preſemved. ox invaded, men 
are ; Placed) in #} gelatien of equals 
| 22085 maſter; aye, their crimes 
ce apthoriſed, gr nepreſed, and 
2 — eee 8 
* 1 ' 
Political 30 e Ne) to ont 
ment the good or the evil with 
Which and are e fraught. ä 


Human 


7 


1 5 4 3 * d 
F £5. 3 
4 2 « _ 
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corrup Le 


to beget tyran 
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Hurnati'affairs, Ih ine: Inſtances, 
tend to improvement; "if Mets, to 


9301 


The? HHMtIon tbr" Men, hone 


caſh, probte their dure Rae ont ; 


in the other, Haſten their rea e 
Inſtitutions that reſerve e. quali- 


ty, that engage the minds of citi- 


zens in public duties, that teach 
them to eſtimate rank by the 
meaſure of perſonal qualities, tend 
to preſerve and to cultivate virtue. 

On the contrary, inſtitutions by 
which men are ſtripped of their 
rights, or by which they are made 


to hold their poſſeſſions! at diſere- 
tion, under which they are ſuppo- 


ſed governable only by force, 'and 
by che "fear of puniffimenr, tend 
ny and inſdlence in 
the ſovereign, Aervility Ed vile- | 


neſs in the ſubject; to cover every 
_ vijage wvith>'paleneſs * and to fill 
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every heart with Jealouſy or dejec- 


Ki S 3 * T# | 


LON. VVV ; 
Ihe greateſt and moſt extenſive 

benefit which ſingle men can be- 
ſtow, is the eſtabliſhment or preſer- 
vation of wiſe inſtitutions. | 

Ihe greateſt injury that wicked 

men can commit, is the overthrow 
or corruption of ſuch inſtitutions, 
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